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Lift the Ban! 


the exclusion of The Nation from the New York 

schools, a number of important citizens organizations 
and professional groups have united to fight the ban. 
Our case has, in effect, been taken over by the people. 
At a meeting held on Wednesday, June 30, it was unani- 
mously decided to constitute an ad hoc committee of indi- 
viduals and organizations prepared to fight the case 
through to an eventual reversal. Those present promised 
to rally other groups with which they were in contact 
and to obtain the formal indorsement of their own or- 
ganizations, where this was still lacking, for the objec- 
tives of the committee. 

A subcommittee appointed to coordinate and plan the 
campaign met next day. This group is already at work, 
setting up the actual organization of the ad hoc committee 
and launching immediate moves to restore The Nation 
to the list of approved publications. 

The protests and offers of cooperation that have poured 
into this office have been impressive in both number and 
character. The action of the school boards was so flagrant 
that our case has been instantly recognized and seized 
upon as an ideal basis for a drive to reform the entire 
system of choosing and censoring books and periodicals. 
Many liberal leaders have defied the tacit taboo against 
any cause frowned upon by the Catholic church, and chal- 
lenged directly the decision of the education authorities. 
The Nation, on its own behalf, has called upon the Board 
of Superintendents and the Board of Education to pro- 
vide a public hearing at which this journal and its sup- 
porters can present arguments for a reversal. 

A similar demand has been made by a group of organ- 
izations whose boards have already authorized action. 
These are the American Civil Liberties Union, the Coun- 
cil Against Intolerance, the Teachers’ Union, the New 
York Teachers’ Guild, the American Jewish Congress, 
and the Lawyers’ Guild. 

The ad hoc committee will be headed by Archibaid 
MacLeish, poet, member of UNESCO, former Librarian 


Se: last week when the Board of Education ratified 


of Congress, who although on vacation in Massachusetts 
immediately offered his services to The Nation. Mr. 
MacLeish has sent to Dr. Maximilian Moss, acting presi- 
dent of the Board of Education, and Dr. William Jansen, 
Superintendent of Schools, a message which, better than 
anything that has been said, sums up the case of free- 
minded men and women against the exclusion of The 
Nation and against all like acts of intolerance and cen- 
sorship: 


A Dangerous Challenge 


The ban on The Nation is not only the most arro- 
gant and contemptuous of the recent challenges to the 
American principle of freedom of mind and freedgm . 
of expression; it is also the most dangerous. It threatens 
not only the liberal press but the whole press, and not 
only the whole press but the educational system of the 
country and even its library system. There is not an 
American who believes in the American conception of 
a free mind in a free society who can sit back in 
silence in the face of the cynical impudence of this at- 
tack. What it means is simply this: that any pressure 
group with sufficient political power, wishing to silence 
criticism of its action, can do so by suppressing that 
criticism in the schools or on the shelves of public 
libraries. The pretext that Blanshard’s articles were an 
attack on religion is palpable nonsense unless ‘‘re- 
ligion” is to be understood to mean whatever a church 
does, whether in international politics or in national 
politics or in a’city’s schools or its hospitals or its news- 
papers or its tax system, or even the most intimate and 
least institutional aspects of the lives of its families. 
If “religion,” contrary to the whole sense and meaning 
of American life, is understood to cover all this, then 
the fundamental separation of church and state on 
which our liberties rest—above all, the greatest of our 
liberties, that of conscience and belief—is no separation 
at all. For thus any worldly church or any worldly body 
calling itself a church may take power as it pleases 
without fear of criticism of its purposes or acts. 

ARCHIBALD MACLEISH 
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The Shape of Things 


THE FLARE-UP OF EISENHOWER SENTIMENT 
at the eleventh hour before the Democratic convention 
lost none of its significance when the General finally ex- 
tinguished it. To some of the party leaders who leaped 
aboard the bandwagon, he was perhaps the ideal nomi- 
nee, loved for himself alone; but to many more, his name 
was simply the rallying cry for those who see no future 
for the Democratic Party under Harry Truman. There is 
good reason to believe that to many top Southern politi- 
cians the civil-rights program was merely a handy pretext 
for abandoning a President who could not win; and it 
is not to be imagined that such last-minute Eisenhower 
converts as Jersey's Boss Hague were concerned with the 
General's qualifications or beliefs so much as with the 
hopelessness of the Truman candidacy. In the light of 
these circumstances, the Eisenhower strength is clearly 
transferable—to William O. Douglas, we hope, but in 
fact to almost anyone bat the President. A reverse shift 
would seem psychologically out of the question. Until 
last week, Chairman McGrath could point out the impos- 
sibility of the party’s repudiating its own President. But 
the fact is, he has already been repudiated. The call for 
the anti-Truman caucus was signed by the most repre- 
sentative group of Democratic leaders to be found outside 
the convention itself, including Northern city bosses, 
Southern bourbons, Southern moderates like Senators 
Hill and Sparkman, and such New Dealers as James 
Rooseveit, Mayor O'Dwyer of New York, Mayor 
Humphrey of Minneapolis, Leon Henderson, and Chester 
Bowles. Having gone this far in order to forestall a Tru- 
man nomination, these rebels, representing every aspect 
of the coalition that kept Roosevelt in power, cannot turn 
back and proclaim the incumbent the hope of the nation. 
What has already happened makes it more than ever 
imperative for Mr. Truman to step aside, as we urge else- 
where in these pages, unless he is ready to make a 
shambles of the Democratic Party. 


+ 


COUNT BERNADOTTE’S SUGGESTED PEACE 
terms for Palestine leaked before they were published 
and were rejected before they were officially acted upon. 
Though heavily weighted on the side of the Arabs, they 
assumed the continued existence of an independent Jew- 
ish state; and this alone was enough to insure the oppo- 
sition of all the Arab leaders and the Arab League itself. 
As for the Jews, they could never accept proposals under 
which Israel would lose part or all of the Negev, control 
of the port of Haifa, and full authority over immigration 
within its own boundaries. Nor could they agree to the 
astonishing suggestion to include Jerusalem in Arab 
territory, even with “autonomy for the Jewish community 
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and special arrangements for the protection of the holy 
places,” or to an imposed “coordination” of foreign pol- 
icy with the Kingdom of Transjordan. Some territorial 
changes might be accepted by Israel as the result of nego- 
tiations: the Negev is essential to long-range plans of 
immigration and settlement, but some part of it might 
be exchanged for western Galilee. What the Jews cannot 
admit is infringement of their right to negotiate such 
matters as a sovereign state. But behind all these reason- 
able objections is the more fundamental fact that the 
U. N. mediator’s proposals reflected, almost point by 
point, the British plan to retain many of its old preroga- 
tives in Palestine while relinquishing formal control. 
That plan, backed by the Henderson clique in the State 
Department, includes recognition of Abdullah as king 
of an enlarged state to include the Arab areas of Pales- 
tine, the ceding of Jerusalem and the Negev to Abdullah, 
port rights for Abdullah at Haifa—all of these, of 
course, to come under the de facto control of the nation 
that controls Abdullah and his Transjordan kingdom, 
that is, Great Britain. These points Bernadotte has in- 
corporated almost unaltered in his suggested peace pro- 
posals. Obviously, they could not be accepted by a 
sovereign state of Israel that hopes for eventual free- 
dom of action in its own area. 


+ 


THE CRISIS IN BERLIN SEEMS TO HAVE TAKEN 
a turn for the worse with the presentation of notes 
from Britain, France, and the United States to Moscow 
protesting against the Russian blockade. The fact that, 
after several days and numerous consultations, three notes 
were sent instead of one reflects the differences among 
the Western allies as to the proper policy to follow. We 
still believe it is most unfortunate that France has lost 
its natural role of mediator, and even more so that the 
Berlin crisis finds the two blocs facing each other with- 
out any other force in a position to intervene. Had it not 
been the policy of the great powers to reduce the initia- 
tive of the United Nations, this would be the moment for 
Trygve Lie to offer its good offices. But an appeal of the 
Berlin Municipal Council to the Danish government 
asking that it request the intervention of the United 
Nations was turned down in Copenhagen as condemned 
in advance to futility. Consequently, we see the Western 
Allies and Russia heading toward a situation in which 
agreement will become more difficult with the dispatch of 
each “more serious” note, and retreat more painful as 
prestige and honor become involved in the controversy. 
The best hope is that once the dispute has been taken out 
of the hands of the military commanders, the govern- 
ments may decide that if the German problem is ever to 
be solved by peaceful means it had better be done before 
disintegration has gone so far that even the will to repair 
the damage will have disappeared. 
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31 
VIEWED IN THEIR ORIGINAL FORM, THE FIVE 
points of the recent Warsaw manifesto offer little ground 
for a rapprochement. They reflect the Soviet conception 
of a government for all Germany that has met with such 
strong opposition in the past; and they provide for the 
inclusion of Russia in the control of the Ruhr, which the 
Allies consider unjustified as long as the Russians reject 
Allied participation in the economic control of their zone. 
But with all its insistence on impossible conditions, the 
demand that present difficulties in Germany be laid be- 
fore a new meeting of the four Foreign Ministers has an 
irresistible appeal in a Europe that believes every measure 
should be taken to avoid an irreparable conflict between 
West and East. Of course, a necessary prelude to a new 
conference would be the lifting of the Berlin blockade 
and the adoption of a plan of discussion designed to pre- 
vent a repetition of the failures at Moscow and London. 
We firmly believe that the western nations should follow 
up their protest with immediate concrete proposals look- 
ing toward such a meeting. 


» 


IN ORDER TO QUALIFY FOR E. R. P. AID, EACH 
recipient nation must sign an agreement with the United 
States declaring adherence to fiscal and monetary policies 
regarded in Washington as sound. There has been some 
delay in arriving at the final agreements with France and 
Britain, since these nations did not wish to accept condi- 
tions which might tie their hands in case the most opti- 
mistic expectations were not realized. To require that a 
government balance its budget, maintain a sound cur- 
rency, and stabilize its exchange is all very well in the 
case of a nation which has become involved in reckless 
budgetary practices and must take drastic measures to 
avoid recurring crises of price inflation. But in Britain 
especially, where there is now a budget surplus and prices 
are better controlled than in the United States, there has 
been a marked reluctance to accept any provision that 
might be interpreted as an American veto on the future 
right of the British to carry on planning and monetary 
management in the interest of full employment, if and 
when the present world-wide boom is succeeded by 
depression. v1 


THE FINAL AGREEMENT, ACCORDING TO SIR 
Stafford Cripps, does not bind Britain to do anything 
that it did not expect to do anyway. Instead of under- 
taking an obligation, it has merely declared an intention 
—which in diplomatic language is much less solemn. 
Though Britain accepts the principle of the balanced 
budget, this is interpreted to mean a budget balanced 
over a period of years and not in each single year; the 
way is therefore left open for a compensating fiscal pol- 
icy. At present, the compensating policy requires what 
now exists—not only the absence of a deficit but a sub- 
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stantial surplus, since prices are high and there is a labor 
shortage. Nobody has ever seriously ac ccused the British 
of wanting to undermine their currency. As for the ex- 
change value of the pound, the British have feared that 
we wanted to force them to devalue it at a time when 
devaluation would exaggerate their difficulty in earning 
enough dollars. The proper time for devaluation may 
come when export markets will no longer absorb all the 
goods the British can spare, and when the prices of 

food and raw materials bought abroad are not so high as 
at present. For devaluation reduces the price of exports 
and raises the price of imports, in the currency of th 
devaluing nation. Fortunately, the clause governing this 
matter is general enough so that it does not confine a 
flexible policy by rigid dogma. 

+ 


WHATEVER THE MERITS OF WALLACE’S NEW 
party, there is no moral justification for preventing 
his name from appearing on any ballot. Yet two states 
so far have crudely tried to do just that. The Secretary 
of State of Oklahoma invoked the technicality that the 
party had not yet adopted its platform and thus could not 
be listed. The state’s Supreme Court last week, by a six 
appeal from this decision made 
essive Party of Okla- 


to one vote, rejected the 
in Wallace’s behalf by the Progr 
homa, and the party is now preparing to carry the case 
to the United States Supreme Cour rt. The 

Edward J. Hummel, Secretary of State of Ohio, were 
even more heavy-handed. He blandly announced on 
June 4 that the third party was barred from the 1948 
Presidential ballct in his state because five of the ten 
members of the Ohio Wallace-for-President Committee 
are “Communists” or “fellow-travelers.” A 1941 Ohio 
law, Hummel pointed out, forbids subversive groups 
from appearing on the ballot. This decision, of course, 
was also brought to the courts by the Wallace adherents, 
and briefs in the case will be filed in the Ohio Supreme 
Court at the end of this week. Both the Ohio court and 
the United States Supreme Court will, we trust, state the 
obvious: that the Wallace followers cannot be branded 
“subversive” on the say-so of a state official or ham- 
strung by a network of legal gimmicks. The Communist 
Party itself has not been declared illegal, and it has in 
its own name repeatedly appeared on the Presidential 
ballot. The only subversion consists in these devious at- 
tempts to suppress any party that represents a threat to 
one of the established Big Two. 


+ 


THE TEMPORARY INJUNCTION AGAINST THE 
threatened railway strike having run out, the govern- 
ment has now obtained a permanent one. Apparently, 
it had to do so because in the interim it has been unable 
to bring about an agreement between the managements 


tactics of 
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and the three brotherhoods which threatened to strike. 
What next? There seems to be little to prevent the pres- 
ent anomalous situation from running on forever. Le- 
gally, the army is operating the railroads; actually, the 
private managements are doing so. The managements 
and the unions cannot agree; meanwhile, the men have 
to continue to work on the terms of the expired contract 
because they would be subject to heavy penalties if they 
walked out. No one of the parties concerned seems able 
to bring any effectual pressure on any of the others— 
unless, in the end, the unions give up hope of obtaining 
anything more than the managements now offer. Perhaps 
it would have been better if the President had said, “I 
will take over the railways if I am compelled to do so 
to prevent a strike, but if I do so I will not turn them 
back. The army will operate them, setting up its own 
management, until Congress determines how the rail- 
roads shall be owned and managed.” Faced with such 
an ultimatum, both sides might have taken less lightly 
the prospect of government intervention, 


+ 


IF AMERICAN POLICY ON INDONESIA HAS 
shifted toward the Australian point of view, as Andrew 
Roth indicates in his dispatch from Batavia on page 39, 
it is extremely heartening. For this would mean that the 
State Department has finally concluded that our long- 
held pro-Dutch policy has been productive of neither 
peace nor prosperity in the rich, troubled islands. The 
Australians had always insisted that the republic must 
be dealt with as the ultimate victor in this struggle, and 
that an effort to achieve a fair settlement would be profit- 
able in assuring a friendly government in Jokjakarta. 
But it remains to be seen whether or not the American 
representative on the Good Offices Committee in Indo- 
nesia has the full backing of Washington in his coopera- 
tion with the Australians. For the committee is com- 
pletely frustrated at this point, its further deliberations 
blocked by the rule of unanimity under which Belgium, 
spokesman for Holland, has refused to allow publication 
of the plan proposed by Australia and the United States. 
Despite its seeming change of heart, the State Depart- 
ment has refused to end the deadlock, which it might 
have done either by supporting the appointment of a 
United Nations mediator with broad powers or by ini- 
tiating a change in the rules of procedure governing 
the Good Offices Committee. Instead, our delegate to 
the Security Council abstained from casting the single 
vote needed to make public the still secret compromise 
formula which aroused Mr. Roth’s high hopes, and which 
has now been interred by Belgium’s veto. In this rare in- 
stance where the material interest of the United States 
coincides with the just solution of a pressing problem, it 
would seem that our State Department should have no 
trouble in making up its mind, 
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Tito and the Kremlin 


OR more than a week, the drama in Eastern Europe 

has held the world spellbound. Each act has added to 
the suspense, offering little clue to the outcome. After the 
first—the Cominform’s denunciation of the Yugoslav 
Communist Party and of Tito’s alleged deviations from 
Stalinist theory—most observers expected quick submis- 
sion or a quick purge. The second act was a breathtaking 
surprise. Tito defied the Cominform, rebutted the ideo- 
logical attack on his rule, called for an increase in the 
army, and proposed the early creation of a Balkan union 
among Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and Albania—the very idea 
the Kremlin had rejected last summer. The third act 
showed the Soviet satellites lining up behind their leader; 
one by one, they denounced the heresy of Belgrade. But 
they tried to keep their relations as states free from the 
effects of the ideological-party showdown. Only Albania 
fouled its lines, answering an attack by Tito’s govern- 
ment by breaking trade relations and calling home its 
trade and cultural missions. So far, neither Bulgaria nor 
Albania has replied to the Yugoslavs’ embarrassing ofier 
of union. It may be supposed that they are waiting to 
see which way the Kremlin cat jumps in the next 
few days. 

On page 47, Mr. del Vayo interprets the whole row as 
evidence of an impending change in Moscow’s political 
relations with the other Communist parties and with the 
left throughout Europe rather than as a break in the east- 
ern front. Surely, he is right to warn the West against 
expecting an easy or early collapse of the Russian bloc. 
But it would be equally dangerous to ignore the fact that 
Communist differences—in Moscow and in the interna- 
tional organization—have usually been reflected in Rus- 
sia’s foreign policy. ‘Popular-frontism” was a phase that 
coincided with the effort to create an anti-fascist bloc 
with the Western nations—an effort scotched in Spain 
and killed at Munich. Communist attacks on the “impe- 
rialist” governments of the West between 1939 and 1941 
and Communist support of the same governments be- 
tween 1941 and 1945 alike represented the contrary in- 
terests of the Soviet Union in each period. 

The clash between Tito and the Kremlin apparently 
reveals the dominance of the most extreme elements in 
the Politburo and foretells a prospective crack-down on 
deviations or signs of independence anywhere. But it also 
implies, we believe, a tough determination on the part of 
Russia to seal the Eastern bloc against the permeation of 
Western influence. If this is so, the climax of the drama 
will be the collapse of Tito’s defiance or the rise to power 
of other more amenable elements. The alternative, Rus- 
sian acquiescence in what amounts to a rebellion against 
its rule, is hardly worth discussing as a possible dénoue- 
ment, 
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Truman’s Big Chance 


ARRY S. TRUMAN is a man who trusts to luck— 

and with good reason. Only fourteen years ago, 
when Franklin D. Roosevelt was already half through 
his first term, Truman at the age of fifty was still an 
obscure county judge in Missouri. In that year, when his 
immediate predecessor in the Presidency was remodel- 
ing the social structure of the country, Mr. Truman went, 
hat in hand, to Tom Pendergast to ask shyly for the job 
of Collector of Internal Revenue. As a very minor judge 
—the kind that needed no knowledge of the law—he 
had performed faithfully at the rate of $6,300 a year, 
and the collector's post represented the known peak of 
his ambition. But, the story goes, the notorious Missouri 
boss winked slyly and said, “The best I can do right 
now, Harry, is a United States Senatorship.” 

That was the beginning of the Truman miracle. Six 
years later, his friend Pendergast in jail and the machine 
in ruins, the still obscure Senator ran again. After a 
three-cornered fight for the nomination, he squeaked in 
by a margin of 7,000 in a total vote of 1,500,000. And 
in 1944 came the greatest stroke of all. In a fierce intra- 
party row over the Vice-Presidency, the bolt of fortune 
once more fell on the man from Missouri. With Roose- 
velt’s half-hearted blessing—he had actually indicated a 
preference for William O. Douglas—the convention hit 
on Harry as a man who would antagonize none of the 
warring factions, even though he might make no con- 
tribution whatever to the success of the ticket. 

It was no wonder, then, that on a fateful day in April, 
1945, Harry Truman murmured to the press, “Boys, if 
you ever pray, pray for me now.” No one knew better 
than he how little equipment he brought to the Presi- 
dency, and in those early days in the White House his 
humility was obvious and genuine. 

Three short years in office have worked a sad change 
in Mr. Truman. Somehow he has stumbled through, 
his mistakes have not brought the nation to dust, and he 
has come to enjoy the taste of authority. Where 
he once was rightly overwhelmed at the thought of him- 
self in the seat of Lincoln, Wilson, and Roosevelt, he 
now stubbornly, even high-handedly, insists on a renewal 
of power, as though it were his by right. He has not 
bothered to conceal his disdain for those who want an . 
open convention at Philadelphia; repeatedly and dog- 
gedly he has informed the country that he will not only 
be nominated in July but elected in November. And the 
worst of it is that he believes it. 

He must believe it, just as he must believe that he is 
a good President. For Harry Truman is too honest and 
too humane a man to force his candidacy in this way if 
he thought it would harm his country or his party. Yet 
it will harm both—and the world as well. 
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It will harm his party, perhaps irreparably, because it 
all but begs for the most smashing defeat the Democrats 
have suffered since 1920. Nobody but the sycophants 
with whom he has surrounded himself and the profes- 
sional politicians of the National Committee concede him 
a chance of victory. 

The country will be harmed because Mr. Truman is 
not only insuring a Republican Administration but the 
e than the Eight- 
e G. O. P. 


dredge up its Tabers 


election of an Eighty-first Congress wors 
ieth. Regardless of the heads of their ticket, th 
can with almost poten immunity 
and Hallecks, knowing that an opposition led by Truman 
and badly weakened by competing Wallaceites will be 
no opposition at all. Obviously, there is a } point at which 


the magnitude of Republican victory will prevent the 
Democrats from even providing an effective opposition. 
All of which is the more ironic in that the Democrats 
need only four additional seats to regain control of the 
Senate. 

What is true of the effects on domestic policy of such 
a débicle as the Truman candidacy assure is 
equally true in the field of foreign relations. Whatever 
may be said for the triumph of Republican international- 
the G. O. P. is deeply 
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ism at Philadelphia last month, 
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divided on this critical question. While Taft and Martin 
were defeated at the convention, so were Stassen and 
Vandenberg. Dewey, the cautious middle-man, is ranked 
with the internationalists, but he is also a budget-wor- 
shiper. In any case, it is not easy to imagine him far in 
— of a reactionary Congress armed with a fresh “man- 

e from the people,” even though that mandate may in 
pans be nothing more than a ‘teflection of Mr. Tru- 
man’s weakness plus a diversion of Democratic votes to 
Henry Wallace. 

Viewing these circumstances from all possible angles, 
we are driven to join with those who call upon the Presi- 
dent to renounce his candidacy. Often as we have dis- 
agreed with him, we have not questioned either his good- 
will or his personal courage, but on both counts he will 
be judged historically by what he does between now and 
July 12, when his party meets in convention. His re- 
peated insistence that he be nominated would be in- 
stantly forgotten in the general rejoicing of his party 
colleagues should he now take himself out of the race 
The test of Harry Truman is not his willingness or un- 
willingness to “run from a fight,” as he expresses it; the 
test is whether or not he is big enough to forgo a cheap 
victory at Philadelphia for the sake of the common good. 


Douglas: The Best Hope 


BY JAMES A. WECHSLER 


Washington, July 5 

NE week before the Democratic convention the 
odds remain high that President Truman will 
compel his party to sign a suicide pact with him 

at Philadelphia. Whatever vitality still exists in the 
Democratic camp is sustained by the final, feverish effort 
to awaken Mr. Truman's nostalgia for Missouri or re- 
move him forcibly from the Presidential campaign. 
Ultimately it may be said that General Eisenhower in- 
sured the nomination of Mr. Truman, and the election of 
Governor Dewey, by prolonging the uncertainty about 
his own plans long enough to prevent a unified offensive 
in behalf of Justice William O. Douglas, but it is now 
contended in some quarters that the anti-Truman insur- 
gence could not have reached its pre-convention dimen- 


sions without the free use of Eisenhower's name. What- 
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ever the outcome, the survival of the Douglas boom is 
in many ways a more fascinating phenomenon than the 
persistence of Eisenhower's. Douglas has never led an 
army. He has not held any elective office since his under- 
graduate days. For nine years he has lived in the com- 
parative isolation of the Supreme Court. A small circle of 
“Douglas boys”—similar to the “Frankfurter boys” and 
other Washington fraternities—has remained ardently de- 
voted.to him, but it would be an absurd exaggeration of 
their prowess to suggest that their valiant murmurings 
alone have kept Douglas politically alive. The important 
fact is that in this summer of Democratic despair Douglas 
has received popular notice second only to Eisenhower in 
the quest for a replacement for Mr. Truman. 

Nor is the Douglas drive the belated product of jour- 
nalistic dog days and Washington whispers, When I 
was covering Henry Wallace's campaign during the 
first five months of this year I repeatedly found evidence 
that Douglas was the only New Deal figure, with the 
exception of Mrs. Roosevelt, who commands the alle- 
giance of non-Communist liberals hovering around the 
Wallace camp. His popularity was especially pronounced 
on college campuses, where Douglas-for-President clubs 
had mushroomed without any semblance of high-pres- 
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sure organization. All this might be interesting but not 
very significant except for the curious affection for him 
displayed by many Democratic political leaders. Men 
who like to be described as practical politicians are genu- 
inely fond of him, though they seldom feel this emotion 
for members of the intellectual professions. Frequently 
in recent months they have wept in their beers over Bob 
Hannegan’s 1944 palace coup which juggled the names 
of Mr. Roosevelt's favorite running-mates and gave 
Harry S. Truman precedence over Douglas. 

There is no statistical proof that Douglas could defeat 
the Dewey-Warren ticket, As a matter of fact, the 
G. O. P. combination, it is felt here, would have given 
Eisenhower a close race had he decided to run. But Doug- 
Jas would impart real fighting quality to a Democratic 
campaign that will touch new depths of apathy if Mr. 
Truman is the standard-bearer. Douglas would unques- 
tionably cut heavily into the Wallace vote in the big cities 
where third-party Congressional candidates now threaten 
to render extinct the vanishing tribe of liberal legislators. 
It is at least conceivable that Douglas’s leadership of the 
Democratic ticket would finally persuade Wallace to re- 
tire, despite his vigorous denials of such a possibility. 
Wallace’s recent wrangles with the Communists in his 
own party and the difficulty of rationalizing an all-out 
attack on Douglas cannot be entirely discounted, al- 
though Wallace’s emotional commitment to the third- 
party crusade is obviously intense. 

These are some of the immediate reasons why the 
Democratic leaders, even while they looked wistfully 
toward Morningside Heights, nevertheless kept talking 
about Douglas. In the longer run Douglas's continued 
gtip on political imaginations probably stems from the 
quality which he shared most conspicuously with Frank- 
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lin D. Roosevelt—an authentic idealism combined with 
an instinctive sense of the time to take action. In election 
years, at least, liberals welcome some signs of political 
talent in their leaders, and politicians are impressed by 
the uses of communicable idealism. 


OUGLAS'S name first appeared prominently on the 

political form-charts in 1939 when he was consid- 
ered a possible successor to or running-mate for Roose- 
velt. His generalship of the SEC’s climactic battle with 
Wall Street had attracted wide attention. He was tough, 
resourceful, and courageous at a time when the New 
Deal's domestic retreat had begun and the liberals were 
showing weariness. In retrospect he has been occasionally 
criticized for cold tenacity and disingenuousness at some 
stages of the battle. Without exploring the details of 
these arguments, it is worth noting that every important 
New Deal figure has evoked a group of detractors. 

Douglas was the youngest man to be appointed to the 
Supreme Court in more than a century. In 1944 he might 
have secured the vice-presidential nomination despite 
Hannegan’s maneuvers if he had pressed for it. He 
nearly left the court to take a key post in the war-produc- 
tion setup; during the Truman regime he was invited 
to become Secretary of the Interior. It is unquestion- 
ably true—and perhaps this is the most critical observa- 
tion that can be made about him—that Douglas has 
shown an infinitely greater capacity for decisiveness in 
his work and in his judgments than in resolving his own 
future. In part this probably reflects the swiftness of his 
rise. He will not be fifty until October and neither he 
nor his friends have ever felt as if time were running 
out on him. It is probably only in the last few weeks 
that some of them have begun to wonder whether des- 
tiny’s cards are stacked against him. One of his most de- 
voted adherents, who happens to be extremely realistic 
and astute in most matters, said privately a few days ago: 
“I've just always assumed that Bill Douglas lived under 
a lucky star, that some day he would be President of the 
United States and we would then be able to say that we 
knew all along it was going to happen. But now I’m not 
so sure we can depend on the star.” 

This man was expressing the view that a Dewey- 
Warren landslide in November is unlikely to be a tem- 
porary triumph. Under Truman the Democrats face a 
defeat comparable to the Republican débacle of 1932. 
In the ensuing Democratic disintegration Dewey will 
move his powerful machine to Washington. Barring an 
economic disaster such as Pravda economists forecast, the 
Democratic revival may be indefinitely postponed. It is 
also acknowledged that in the face of a threatened 
collapse Dewey, unfettered by Bob Taft’s genuine de- 
votion to Republican economic principles, might even 
call on Dr. New Deal for help. 

This may be getting ahead of the story, but it has cru- 
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cial bearing on Douglas's future. The prospect has 
visibly altered the thinking of some of the “Douglas-in- 
"52” strategists who have heretofore counseled maxi- 
mum caution, With a Taft or Bricker in the White House 
after a losing race by Mr. Truman, another four-year wait 
for Douglas made sense. Now that this possibility has 
been dispelled, the case for a full-fledged fight in Doug- 
las's behalf has naturally become a good deal stronger. 
The chance of its success is of course slight. But the liberal- 
labor bloc in the Democratic Party would at least have 
established its identity. In any subsequent realignment 
Douglas might well emerge in a leading position. The 
alternative at this moment seems to be curtains for the 
Democratic Party and a long interval of confusion in the 
liberal-labor camp. 

Through all this speculation Douglas has remained {n 
seclusion in Oregon. The awkwardness of his position 
is apparent, and whatever the outcome he is certain to 
be relieved when the convention adjourns. Some of his 
colleagues on the court and a number of craft-conscious 
lawyers have regretted the use of his name in a vulgar 
political context. Douglas is deeply sensitive to the 
dilemma. Although he enjoys talking with correspond- 
ents and other emissaries from the outside world, his 
own name is always excluded from the conversation. Any 
resemblance between Justice Douglas and William O. 
Douglas must be considered coincidental. In lawyers’ 
caucuses it is often remarked that “Bill Douglas would 
make a better President than a judge’’; whether this 
comment is prejudiced may be open to dispute. In any 
event the suggestion has been frequently made that he 
must finally choose between the court and public office. 
A newspaperman enters this craft controversy at the risk 
of his life. One cannot, however, escape the melancholy 
overtones of the argument. For at a time when liberalism 
is fighting a defensive action, these murmurs—and 
Douglas's response to them—may have made it impossi- 
ble for him to wage a successful fight for the nomination. 
It is even conceivable that pressure or protocol may com- 
pel him to withdraw before the convention opens. 


— ptying into the soul of a Supreme Court 
judge, it is difficult to believe that Douglas is 
unaware of the drama in which he is the central char- 
acter. Prominent as he has been in the political specula- 
tion of the last decade, there is little intimate knowledge 
about the man. Liberals who have experienced the dis- 
enchantment of the Wallace episode are fearful of 
creating a new “legend,” and the Douglas build-up has 
been remarkably devoid of sentimentality. Actually Doug- 
las’s career and personality are full of paradoxes. On 
first meeting he seems extremely diffident and distant; 
yet within half an hour, as many reporters have noted, 
there is a temptation to call him Bill, and conversation 


becomes frank and lively. 
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His missionary father died when he was six, and 
Douglas had a rough time as a youth. He finally 
worked his way through Columbia Law School and en- 
tered a prosperous Wall Street law firm, but he quit 
after a year and took up teaching. While he has been 
repeatedly put forward as the liberals’ choice, his pro- 
gressivism is far more deeply related to the indigenous, 
Pragmatic, anti-big-business tradition represented in one 
sphere by Justice Brandeis and in another by the La Fol- 
lettes than to the Marxist maneuvers of the 1930's. His 
speeches and writings reflect a vastly more sophisticated 
grasp of current left-wing affairs than Wallace has ex- 
hibited; his friendships are diverse, ranging from Walter 
Reuther to middle-of-the-road Congressional figures like 
Sam Rayburn and Lister Hill. While his activities have 
centered in Washington for nearly fifteen years, his 
spiritual home is still in the Northwest. It is this quality 
in his thinking that may have aroused the deepest re- 
sponse. He is not so radical as many of the Eastern New 
Dealers of the Roosevelt period, but neither is he so 
tired. 

Although the impact of his SEC deeds has been often 
and fulsomely recognized, it is probably as an adminis- 
trator that he has been given the widest measure of 
respect. Perhaps that is because he functioned at a time 
when the conservative press depicted all government 
administrators as bungling bureaucrats, and some of them 
seemed determined to live up to the reputation. 

Douglas’s political emergence would not automatically 
resuscitate all the elders of the New Deal. But it would 
restore direction to the liberal ranks. The continuity 
of his ideas is unmistakable; the words that so often seem 
borrowed on Mr. Truman’s lips would recapture their 
original meaning. Douglas himself seemed to be de- 
scribing this gap when he said at Roosevelt's grave: 
“Some of us are old enough to remember words that 
men have lived by and died for. And some of us are 
young enough to feel in words an emptiness not known 

fore. I am concerned for the youth of our country and 
their distrust of the meaningless word. For them words 
are very tired unless they come from somewhere well 
behind the lips. They must represent deep conviction 
and enduring faith, a warmth and understanding of 
human values. They must be fortified by deeds.” 

When Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt invited Douglas to re- 
cite the eulogy at the unveiling of the Roosevelt plaque at 
Hyde Park last month, the gesture had dramatic political 
meaning. Of all the New Deal survivors he probably 
most closely approximates both the daring and the real- 
ism of the Roosevelt touch. But he lacks the spontaneity 
and easy grace of Roosevelt's public manner. And he has 
never campaigned. The truth is that up till now he has 
been a potential political figure rather than an actual 
one. Yet to many professionals as well as amateurs it 
will seem almost tragic if he is never given a trial. 
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The Russians and Berlin 


BY ALEXANDER WERTH 


London, June 25 
O UNDERSTAND more fully Russian behavior 
Ta Berlin it may be useful to recall the Soviet 
propaganda about Berlin during and after the war. 
All through the war Berlin was ‘‘the lair of the Fascist 
Beast,’ and as victory drew near I saw numerous letters 
from Russian soldiers at the front which declared that 
it would be the most monstrous injustice and the worst 
‘of Allied double-crossing if the Allies, and not the Red 
Army—'‘which had torn the guts out of the German 
army” at the cost to itself of seven million lives—were 
to reach Berlin first. During the final phases of the war 
there was genuine alarm that the Allies might indeed 
get there first and that the Germans “would throw the 
doors wide open.’ A sneaking suspicion existed that the 
Allies had voluntarily agreed to “let the Russians take 
Berlin”; but this was never officially announced, and 
Berlin became “one of the greatest Russian victories of 
the war—the final and supreme victory.” 

I remember Berlin at the end of May, 1945, when 
the Russians were still in sole charge. Colonel-General 
Berzarin, the commandant of Berlin, one of Zhukov’s 
most distinguished field commanders—who was soon 
afterward to be killed in a street accident—made no 
secret at all of his great dislike of the impending arrival 
of the three other powers; “but we have had to agree to 
this for reasons of higher politics,” and “‘as a contribu- 
tion to Allied unity,” and “for the sake of making the 
right impression on the Germans.”’ For one thing, the 
measures already taken by Russia and its plans for the 
future were going to be badly upset, if not wasted. The 
whole tone of the city, in all the present four zones, was 
set by the “Anti-Fascist Association,” in which Germans 
who had been released from Nazi concentration camps 
and other reliable anti-Nazis, mostly Communists but also 
a great number of ex-Social Democrats, played the leading 
part. The arrival of the Western Allies in Berlin inevi- 
tably spread confusion in the minds of the less diehard 
members of the ANTIFA and stimulated the deep- 
rooted German tendency to play off the Russians against 
the Anglo-Americans. 

The “conditioning” of the defeated German people 
by the Russians was fatally undermined by the presence 
of the Western Allies in Berlin. Difficult propaganda 
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lines, such as ‘“The eastern frontier of Germany doesn’t 
really matter,” which with intensive effort and under 
certain conditions might have been put across—in the 
same way as “Teschen doesn’t matter” had already been 
successfully put across in both Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia—now became almost impossible to pursue. 

In a country like Germany where everybody tends to 
“follow the crowd’’ the Russians felt that the complete 
impoverishment of the people would have facilitated the 
rapid progress of communism if it had not been for the 
confusing presence of the Allies. The presence of the 
Allies in Berlin was, in fact, resented by the Russian 
public all along, for ideological reasons, as well as for 
reasons of “national honor.” Ever since the end of the 
war but especially during the past year magazines have 
been full of stories about the immense bloody battle the 
Russians fought for Berlin, with the “siege of the Reichs- 
tag” as its most dramatic and colorful episode. Berlin 
has been an inexhaustible subject for the theater and 
screen. Especially after the failure of the two conferences 
of foreign ministers on Germany in 1947—a failure for 
which of course the Russians blame the Allies far more 
than themselves, since the Allies ‘““won't allow them into 
the Ruhr,” to mention only the main grievance—the Rus- 
sians made no secret of their view that the presence of 
the Western Allies in Berlin was “no longer justified by 
anything.” 

Most striking is the contrast between Russia’s attitude 
toward Berlin and its attitude toward Vienna. Hardly 
anything is ever said or written about Vienna. Though 
it was the scene of “a great battle and a great victory,” 
the ordinary Russian today is scarcely conscious of its 
existence. Extraordinarily little attention has been given 
by the press to the discussions of German assets. All the 
indications are that the Russians would cut their claims 
to Austrian reparations and agree to evacuate the coun- 
try—provided of course certain “guaranties of neutral- 
ity” were given by Austria—in return for possession of 
Berlin. 

Now that the currency reform in the western zones 
has split Germany into two parts even more effec- 
tively than it was before, the Russians are certain that 
the time is ripe for a settlement. The protracted and 
hair-splitting disputes over German assets in Austria 
have, to all appearances, been a Russian bargaining move 
all along. As I wrote as early as the Moscow conference 
of foreign ministers, the Russians have never had any 
intention of settling the question of Austria without first 
settling that of Germany—or at least Berlin. 








The A. P. Lends a Hand 
to IVA Wreckers 


BY MILES McMILLIN 


HE Associated Press is lending itself to the campaign 

to destroy the Tennessee Valley Authority. An abso- 
lutely erroneous story charging the TVA with inability 
to prevent floods in the Tennessee Valley, which the A. P. 
has privately admitted was inaccurate but has never pub- 
licly corrected, is being used by utility propagandists 
in the current drive to wreck the TVA. 

On February 14 the Atlanta bureau of the A. P. put on 
its night wire a round-up account of the flood situation in 
the South. The story pictured a vast area of desolation 
and suffering caused by the “turbulent flood waters.” 
“Thousands of persons were driven from their homes,” 
it declared. ‘‘Sub-freezing temperatures added to their 
misery. 

The area hardest hit by the flood was in “central 
Tennessee,” the dispatch said. Then came this statement: 
“On the Tennessee River the flood waters were too much 
for the great dams set up by the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. The huge reservoirs filled and the water was 
released to rush over the low country.” 

A check at Knoxville, TVA headquarters, disclosed 
that the A. P. bureau there knew nothing of the story, 
though it had gone out on the A. P. trunk line. There 
was a flood in Tennessee, but it was on the Duck River, 
a small stream in the central part of the state on which 
the TVA has no dam. 

Meanwhile, wire photographs of the “Tennessee River 
floodwaters” were being distributed. The United Press 
had got itself involved by this time and was also sending 
out pictures. For the most part they were shots taken from 
the air, which made it impossible to identify the flooded 
areas. 

Soon TVA, through its chief engineer, C. E. Blee, 
issued a statement declaring that the A. P. story was 
“wholly inaccurate.” According to Mr. Blee, “none of 
TVA's flood-storage reservoirs on the tributaries or Ken- 
tucky reservoir, which is reserved for use in reducing 
floods on the lower Ohio and Mississippi, filled or even 
came remotely near filling. The flood-control system on 
the Tennessee River functioned as planned, and at no 
time was the release of water out of control.” 

The Chicago Tribune, which is campaigning to break 
up the TVA and sell it to the utilities, may or may not 
have checked the conflicting statements of TVA and 
A. P. to discover the truth. One report says that it called 
the A. P. Knoxville bureau and was told that the report 
of the Atlanta bureau was incorrect. At any rate, the 
Tribune came out with an editorial saying that it chose 
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to believe the A. P., which “has no reason to distort the 
truth, but the TVA has every reason.” The editorial con- 
tinued, “It is a fundamental principle of engineering” 
that the TVA multiple-purpose system of dams cannot 
work. Tribune editors should know that according to 
fundamental principles of aerodynamics a bumble-bee 
can't fly. 

Other newspapers checked with the A. P. and received 
an explanation from the Atlanta bureau. “A look back 
at the record,” it ran, ‘‘shows that the following para- 
gtaph in our night lead, floods, February 14, was too 
broad. . . . I wrote from memory, having read the night 
story early in the morning. The fact that TVA was re- 
leasing water at Chickamauga stuck with me. The other 
facts did not. I should have referred again to the record 
before writing the night story. This reemphasizes to me 
the absolute necessity of rechecking all facts before 
writing the night story.” 

There is no evidence that the A. P. ever acknowledged 
its error publicly, though this explanation was given to 
newspapers which asked for it. 

Utility propaganda agencies have pounced upon the 
A. P. story and are using it to prove that TVA’s very 
efficient flood-control system has failed. E. Hofer and 
Sons, a publicity firm which the Black committee 
of the United States Senate exposed as a utility front, 
is giving it wide circulation. Hofer’s Industrial News 
Review, which provides canned editorials that frequently 
find their way into newspapers throughout the country, 
recently carried this comment: ‘Even socialism can’t lick 
nature—as a series of recent events has proved. The Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority has been praised to high heaven 
as a flood-control project. It has cost the taxpayers hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. Yet when turbulent waters 
struck in mid-February, even TVA couldn’t handle the 
job. In the words of an A. P. dispatch [here Hofer 
quotes the erroneous A. P. story}. There are some very 
obvious lessons in all this. First of all, neither free enter- 
prise nor socialized enterprise can create a single drop 
of rainfall. All either can do is to make the most of 
what exists—and when it comes to that, free enterprise 
has always demonstrated a great superiority.” 

This incident does teach that free enterprise has one 
superiority: superior ability to tell a big lie and get it 
accepted. 





In the Far East the United States finds itself involved 
in the solution of pressing problems confronting two 
nations, one new, the other very old. Next week Yole 
Granada, sociologist and economist with the Natural 
Resources Division of SCAP, will discuss the problem 
of rebuilding Japan; and William Winter, analyst and 
commentator, will describe the Philippines after three 
years of independence with strings attached, 
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American Flipflop in Indonesia 


BY ANDREW ROTH 


Batavia, June 25 

HE press conference held by the United Nations’ 

"Tccst Offices Committee on June 18 in Batavia’s 

pretentious Hotel des Indes was extremely revela- 

tory. It was the first time since the Renville Agreement 

was signed in January that the committee had consented 

to meet the reporters, and it did so now only because 

there had been a mysterious leakage to the press of an 

American-Australian plan for a settlement and the Dutch 
had thereupon suspended negotiations. 

In the conference room, scene of many fruitless dis- 
cussions between the Dutch and the Republicans, the 
American delegate, a gruff, red-faced consular veteran 
named Coert Dubois, took a seat next to the alert Aus- 
tralian delegate, T. K. Critchley, and at some distance 
from R. Herremans, the suave Belgian representative. 
The American and the Australian not only sat next to 
each other but spoke virtually as one man. Contradict- 
ing and opposing the Belgian delegate, they implicitly 
advocated pressure by the committee on the Dutch to 
make them agree to a settlement fair to the Republicans. 

Australian policy has been based on the belief that 
nationalism’s victory in Indonesia is inevitable and that 
it is to Australia’s interest to have a friendly northern 
neighbor. This conviction led to Australia’s sponsorship 
of the republic at the U. N.; in return the republic desig- 
nated Australia as its representative on the Good Offices 
Committee. Belgium’s sympathies are with its Dutch 
neighbor: its present prosperity is largely dependent on 
the dollar-producing Congo, and it doesn’t want to see 
any cracks in colonial systems. Until very recently Ameri- 
can policy has been somewhat closer to the pro-Dutch 
Belgians than to the pro-Republican Australians. 

During the discussions in the Security Council pro- 
voked by the Dutch military offensive the United States 
delegate found it necessary to state: “I repeat I am 
not here as an advocate of the Netherlands govern- 
ment... .” But in effect he was. Like the Dutch he re- 
ferred to the “so-called Republic of Indonesia.” In sharp 
contrast with the overwhelmingly pro-Republican stand 
of American newspapers, American official policy was 
that the Dutch military offensive, while regrettable, was 
mainly the republic's fault. The United States supported 
Dutch requests for delays while Dutch troops were ad- 
vancing. It opposed the Soviet proposal for a withdrawal 
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of Dutch troops to their jumping-off places. It voted to 
invite the Dutch-erected semi-puppet states of Borneo 
and East Indonesia to give testimony. With Dutch con- 
sent it offered its “good offices” to settle the dispute owt- 
side the U.N. 

Just before the Dutch attack on July 20, the United 
States, in an official note, had tried to make the republic 
accept the increasingly stiff Dutch terms. When the re- 
public refused, many Dutch leaders thought they had 
United States support for their ‘‘police action.” This im- 
pression was strengthened when on August 7 the Inter- 
national Bank, in which the United States exercises 
dominant influence, granted the Netherlands a loan of 
$195,000,000 for economic reconstruction. Although the 
Joan was not for military purposes, Holland’s home 
economy and its military strength in Indonesia are closely 
connected. 

United States tenderness for the Dutch had substan- 
tial motivation. For the past year the State Department's 
goal has been to contain communism in Europe by build- 
ing a Western bloc. It naturally, therefore, wants to 
strengthen Holland, as an integral part of this bloc, by 
allowing it to retain Indonesia. A study of pre-war trade 
statistics reveals the striking extent to which Indonesian 
exports financed Holland’s dollar purchases. In 1937, a 
typical year, Indonesia shipped to the United States 
$98,000,000 worth of goods but imported only $27,- 
000,000 worth, which left a dollar surplus of over 
$70,000,000. Holland, however, exported only $32,- 
000,000 of goods to the United States and imported 
$75,000,000 worth, making up the deficit with the 
Indonesian surplus. Obviously, Holland’s post-war pros- 
perity is dependent on continued exploitation of Indo- 
nesian resources. 

Enthusiastic support for this pro-Dutch policy has 
come from American business firms which traded with 
the Indies before the war. The American share of for- 
eign investments in the region, which total almost three 
billion dollars, is not large—it falls far below the Dutch 
and British share—but the interested firms have consid- 
erable influence in Washington; among them are Standard 
Oil, Standard Vacuum, Caltex, Goodyear, United States 
Rubber, National Carbon, Procter and Gamble, and Gen- 
eral Motors. Many other concerns would like to see a 
return of the pre-war conditions under which important 
raw materials were produced here by cheap labor. 

The original American delegate to the Good Offices 
Committee, Dr. Frank P. Graham, gained a sympathetic 
hearing from the Republican leaders through his known 
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liberal views and used his opportunity to persuade them 
to accept the vaguely worded Renville Agreement. Under 
this agreement the republic acknowledged the Dutch 
military conquest of its richest areas in exchange for 
a future plebiscite on participation in a United States 
of Indonesia. When Mr. Dubois first replaced Dr. 
Graham as American representative, he continued Wash- 
ington’s pro-Dutch attitude. But it has become clear since 
then that no real economic stability is possible here with- 
out political stability. Yet instead of concentrating on 
seeking a basis’ for permanent peace Lieutenant Governor 
General H. J. Van Mook has been chiefly occupied with 
erecting in Dutch-occupied areas a group of states con- 
trolled by feudal and other pro-Dutch elements. 


HE American delegate on the committee did not 

move really close to the Australian delegate until 
pushed by Moscow. Soviet consular recognition of the 
Indonesian Republic in May spotlighted the fact that 
America’s pro-Dutch attitude was giving the Communists 
a free field among the nationalists of the area. In Jokja- 
karta the People’s Democratic Front, a leftist coalition 
spearheaded by the militant Socialist Party of former 
Premier Amir Sjarifuddin but including the much 
smaller Communist Party, has swung left. It used to 
advocate friendly relations with both power groups and 
acceptance of foreign investments under certain condi- 
tions, but recently it decided that Indonesia was in danger 
from the “capitalist nations.” This stiffening of the left 
in Jokjakarta coincided with an upsurge of Communist- 
influenced groups throughout Southeast Asia. In Malaya 
the British authorities have felt compelled to proclaim 
special security measures. Singapore officials are con- 
vinced that the unrest is all part of a Moscow-directed 
plan to deny the fruits of the reconquest of this area to 
the Western powers. They point out that the first Soviet 
Minister in Siamese history has arrived in Bangkok. 

Meanwhile Washington has realized the strategic 
value of Indonesia. At the moment China, Korea, and 
Japan are the front lines of the “cold war” in Asia, but 
this rear area is of great importance. The United States 
air force is intensively mapping Dutch Borneo prepara- 
tory to building air fields. Borneo shoulders the South 
China Sea and could be an excellent base for bombing 
North and Central Asia. 

Using the argument of the “red menace,” the South- 
east Asia Division of the State Department has engi- 
neered a change in Washington's line in the Good Offices 
Committee. As a result there have been two joint Aus- 
tralian-American attempts to settle the Indonesian ques- 
tion. The first, an “‘oral note’’ read to both parties, was 
quickly dropped for a more detailed proposal which Mr. 
Dubois and Mr. Critchley submitted to Dr. Van Mook 
and Premier Hatta on June 10. 

The Australian-American draft must be considered a 
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fair basis for discussion by anyone desiring a peaceful 
settlement here without prejudice to the right of demo- 
cratic self-determination. It proposes a secret-ballot elec- 
tion to a constituent assembly which will also be a 
provisional parliament and will name a provisional gov- 
ernment. The Dutch are to grant full self-government 
immediately, and the republic is to transfer all attributes 
of sovereignty, including control of foreign relations, 
foreign trade, currency, and the armed forces. Dutch 
citizeus would have the same treatment as Indonesians in 
the matter of taxation and the same rights in trade. The 
United States of Indonesia would become a sovereign 
part of a Netherlands Union, co-equal with the Nether- 
lands and recognizing the supremacy of the House of 
Orange. The Governor General would be empowered to 
exercise a veto over acts of the provisional government 
which contravened the U. N. Charter or the Union 
Statute—linking the U. S. I. to the Netherlands. He 
would also direct the employment of armed forces within 
Indonesia, with the consent of the provisional govern- 
ment. Joint commissions would handle the restoration of 
foreign property now in Republican hands, the reduction 
of the armed forces of both sides, and the delineation of 
future component states. Until elections are held in these 
states their representatives in the Constituent Assembly 
would form their interim governments, 

Both in Batavia and in The Hague the Dutch have 
blown up over these proposals. They have attacked the 
manner and timing of their submission, charged that 
they violate the Renville Agreement, and hinted that 
Dubois is acting on his own hook without State Depart- 
ment support. And using the highly suspicious leakage 
of the whole plan to the press as an excuse—a leakage in 
which American consular officials see a deft Dutch hand 
—they have broken off G. O. C. discussions. . 

The main reason for the Dutch attitude is that 
the proposals completely set aside the carefully con- 
trived structure of semi-puppet states on which Dr, Van 
Mook has been working. Representatives of these Dutch- 
influenced states have already been called together in a 
federal conference at Bandung and set to work on a pro- 
jected constitution. Officially this conference has merely 
“advisory” powers, but the Dutch have hoped that by 
some political sleight of hand they might get its recom- 
mendations accepted as a constitution for the U. S. I. and 
the conference itself recognized as a provisional parlia- 
ment. They have also hoped that the republic might be 
forced into joining by a continuation of the present eco- 
nomic blockade. If the republic gave too much trouble 
after the creation of this pro-Dutch rump U. S. I., the 
Dutch army, according to this scheme, could mop it up 
at the invitation of the pro-Dutch Indonesians. 

Although the Australian-American proposal has been 
shelved, the Australian delegate is moderately optimistic 
because he now has American support. It is clear that the 
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Dutch, who have recorded their need here for a loan of 
$400,000,000, could be bludgeoned by Washington into 
accepting a reasonable solution. Mr. Critchley was con- 
cerned that the United States delegate to the Security 
Council’s June 17 session was apparently not acting on 
the same instructions as the American member of the 
Good Offices Committee. He naturally fears that another 
reversal in United States policy will make the situa- 
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tion here much more critical. He is also discouraged by 
the announcement of the British Foreign Office that it 
will no longes honor Republican passports. 

In closing the press conference the Belgian delegate 
said that the solution of the Indonesian problem was a 
“secret of the future.’ To most impartial observers 
Washington’s belatedly acquired political intelligence 
gives hope that the secret will be revealed before too long. 


Memoirs of Eduard Benes’ 


IV. THE SOVIET-GERMAN PACT AND AFTER 


how, by what initiative, or through whom the 

negotiations for the German-Soviet accord of Au- 
gust, 1939, were started. According to Stalin, the initia- 
tive came from the Germans. I myself was informed 
both from Prague and from Moscow, in May, 1939, 
that economic negotiations were going on between Ger- 
many and the Soviet Union. 

Rightly or wrongly, I drew very far-reaching con- 
clusions. I regarded the Soviet-French-English conversa- 
tions as definitely ended, and believed that the Soviet 
Union would now orient itself solely according to its 
own advantage and security. Knowing itself unprepared, 
it would seek to postpone war as long as possible and 
meanwhile prepare feverishly for war. At the same time 
I was sure that Russia would not lose sight of its 
eventual revolutionary goal, even though it might be 
forced into apparently or really illogical action. 

I followed step by step, almost as with a microscope, 
every subsequent move of Soviet policy. Early on the 
morning of July 19, 1939, General Ingr and Colonel 
Moravec reported to me that they had received informa- 
tion from Germany of very active negotiations between 
Hitler and Stalin. Between August 10 and 12 we had by 
the same route further important news—that the decisive 
point had been reached on the night of August 3-4. 

{Convinced that a German-Soviet treaty was in the 
making, Dr. Benes sought out the Soviet ambassador in 
London, Ivan Maisky, to discuss the matter. } 


Biss. my own personal experience I cannot say 





The third instalment of this somewhat abridged ver- 
sion of Dr. Benes’s Memoirs repeated a conversation 
that took place between the exiled Czechoslovak Presi- 
dent and Franklin D. Roosevelt a few months before 
war broke out. The fifth chapter, to appear next week, 
describes a second meeting, in May, 1943. It also con- 
tains the author's comments on the divided counsels in 
Washington before America entered the war. Bracketed 
passages in the articles cve condensations by the editors. 











I left Maisky with certain clear impressions. He did 
not agree with my view that the German-Soviet treaty 
meant that the Germans wanted to attack Poland im- 
mediately. My information from Germany that the war 
would break out soon he received with great doubt. 
Neither France nor England, he thought, would go to 
war at this time, and Poland alone would not dare to. 
“There will obviously be a second Munich. France and 
England forced the first on Europe against our will; they 
will force another on Europe of which Poland is the 
victim.” He was very reserved on his country’s policy. I 
got the impression that Russia would attempt to remain 
neutral as long as possible, so that when both sides were 
exhausted and the war neared an end, it could come in, 
decide the outcome, and enforce a solution of European 
problems along social-revolutionary lines. 

I went to Paris at the beginning of October, 1939, to 
negotiate the formation of a Czechoslovak government 
and a Czechoslovak army on French soil. A Commu- 
nist member of our parliament, J. Sverma, came to 
see me. He realized my difficulties with Daladier and 
tried to persuade me to abandon the West and move to 
Russia. I told him that I considered it necessary to stick 
with the West. I was anxious above all, cost what it 
might, to assure the unity of the liberation movement. 

Sverma objected that the situation in the West would 
press me toward the right, away from the Soviet Union, 
and send me into the arms of reaction. I insisted that 
from the very start our efforts for liberation must be 
given the correct line—progressive, national, and unify- 
ing—Western and Eastern at the same time. 

The talk with Sverma made me realize to the full how 
sharply our Communists, under the influence of the Rus- 
sian Communists, differed from me about the expected 
course of the war. We both believed that the Soviet 
Union would come in. The Communists, however, be- 
lieved it would do so only toward the end of the war, 
when neither of the hostile camps would have the 
strength to prevent or resist the social revolution. | 
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could not imagine that either the Western powers or 
Germany would fail to see through the Soviet calcula- 
tions and behave accordingly. It seemed certain that one 
or the other would do everything in its power to draw 
the Soviet Union into the war as soon as possible. 


WAS therefore not surprised when I received in- 

formation from home, during the early months of 
the war, about the reserved if not actually negative at- 
titude of the Communists toward our national liberation 
movement. I saw the same influences, calculations, and 
ideas, perhaps even instructions, in our London Com- 
munists’ decision, in August and September, 1939, to 
move into the background after their initial eager par- 
ticipation in the liberation struggle. Our Communists 
in London began at this time to issue leaflets against us, 
and from my friends in Prague I had news of Communist 
propaganda in the same style at home. 

In the instructions which I sent to Czechoslovakia I 
continually warned our resistance groups not to be de- 
ceived by the behavior of the Communists. I never 
dismissed the possibility that the Soviet Union would 
soon be drawn into the war, and then, I knew, our Com- 
munist Party would be obliged to change its tune. 

In late December, 1939, the Soviet government in- 
formed our minister, Zdenek Fierlinger, that his mission 
in Moscow was at an end. We had expected this, for on 
September 16, 1939, the Soviet Union had recognized 
the Tiso government in Slovakia. However, I noted the 
emphasis with which the Soviet government spoke of 
“the meaninglessness of these various formalities,” as 
Minister Fierlinger took his departure from Moscow. 
Therefore in my broadcast to the homeland after the fall 
of France I said that I was still counting on the entry into 
the war of “that great eastern factor” —Russia. 

The Soviet-Finnish war, declared on November 30, 
1939, was right in line with my conception of world 
events. For me it meant that the Soviet Union was head- 
ing directly for its own goals, without regard to the 
German-Finnish alliance or German desires, that it 
wanted to insure itself against Germany and was pre- 
pared to take the consequences—expulsion from the 
League of Nations and an attempt by Daladier to draw 
France and England into hostilities against it. 

According to Daladier’s plan, France was to have 
been removed from the war against Germany some time 
earlier. Germany was then to have been pressed to at- 
tack the Soviet Union alone, having made peace with 
the Western powers. But I insisted to my collaborators 
that they must continue to be very reserved in their poli- 
tical attitude toward the Soviet Union and that they 
must not give in to the anti-Soviet propaganda then 
being spread abroad from America. 

{At the end of January, 1941, Dr. Benes had an in- 
terview with General Wladyslaw Sikorski, head of the 
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The movement on both sides was toward a com- 
pact. This violent and unnatural reversal of Russian 
policy was a transmogrification of which only totali- 
‘arian states are capable. Barely two years since, the 
leaders of the Russian army—Tukachevsky and sev- 
eral thousand of its most accomplished officers—had 
been slaughtered for the very inclinations which now 
became acceptable to the handful of anxious masters 
of the Kremlin. Then pro-Germanism had been heresy 
and treason. Now, overnight, it was the policy of the 
state, and woe was mechanically meted out to any who 
dared dispute it, and often to those not quick enough 
on the turn-about—WINSTON CHURCHILL’S MEMOIRS. 


’ 














Polish government in exile. Sikorski considered himself 
at war not only with Germany but also with the Soviet 
‘Tnion. Discounting Soviet participation in the war as 
:n ally of the Western powers, he believed that the out- 
come would be decided by the United States, which 
would come to the aid of England and Poland after Ger- 
many had crushed Russia. The argument of Dr. Benes 
that the war could not be won by the West without the 
Soviet Union failed to convince him. } 

The talk with Sikorski and other conversations on a 
Polish-Czechoslovak accord made me realize the basic 
conflict between us. I was therefore very cautious in all 
negotiations with the London Poles. First with Sikorski 
and then with Mikolajczyk I attempted to make it clear 
that in their own interests they should work for real 
agreement with the Soviet Union. 

Information we received from Prague fully confirmed 
my expectations. The Soviet Union still hoped to post- 
pone participation in the war as long as possible. How- 
ever, in the Battle of Britain Hitler failed to crush 
British resistance and force Churchill to make peace. The 
Soviet Union was then obliged, whether it liked it or 
not, to note Hitler's desperate dilemma: what would 
happen if the British fought on, continually strengthened 
by aid from the United States, and if the Soviet prepara- 
tions, either for war or a great social revolution, should 
reach their maximum intensity while Britain was still 
at war? For Germany this was a glimpse of catastrophe. 

Hitler at once made the fatal decision, expecting, 
with his inadequate political skill, that he could somehow 
retrieve the situation. Since the United States was not 
yet in the war, he decided that he must forestall Soviet 
military preparations and Russia’s eventual entry into 
the war by a sudden attack. He hoped he could con- 
vince the Western powers of Soviet plans for world 
revolution and move them to make peace with Germany 
to free his hand in the East. Vichy France was un- 
doubtedly willing to do this. 

At the beginning of March, 1941, Colonel Moravec 
brought me information that Germany was preparing 
to attack the Soviet Union: “The expedition against the 
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Soviet Union has already been definitely decided. As 
soon as Germany finishes the Yugoslav campaign, at 
latest in the first half of May, there will be a German 
military move against the Soviet Union. The date for 
the Kriegsbereitschaft on the whole eastern front has 
been set for May 15.” Attached to this report were vari- 
ous technical details. The facts were so serious that I did 
not dare pass them on to the Allies in full detail imme- 
diately, although I did communicate the main points to 
the British, the Americans, and the Soviets. I informed 
Winston Churchill about the report under rather dra- 
matic circumstances. 

On April 19 I had invited Churchill to visit our 
brigade in Leamington. At noon, before the army re- 
view, we had dinner with Ronald Tree, M. P. Besides 
Churchill and some other Englishmen, the American 
ambassador to Russia, W. Averell Harriman, and the 
commander of the American air force, General Arnold, 
were present. After dinner we talked about coming 
events in the war, and I had a chance to discuss in 
detail the expected German attack on the Soviet Union 
and to express my conviction that Russia’s participation 
in the war was already decided on, in principle. “Pre- 
cisely when and how it will happen will be decided not 
by Stalin but by Hitler,” I said. 

Winston Churchill, as he told me later, had already 
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received information from the United States on Hitler's 
preparations for attacking the Soviet Union. My facts 
clarified, confirmed, and rounded out what he already 
knew. At that time England stood alone against Germany 
and was suffering greatly. It can be well imagined how 
Churchill received my news and my opinions. He re- 
turned three times to the same question, constantly 
reiterating: “And you believe that the Soviet Union 
will really fight, that it can hold out, that its officers’ 
corps will be able enough?” I assured Churchill that I 
had confidence in the Soviet Union. 

After dinner we went to visit our army in Churchill's 
car and continued to discuss the Red Army, its prepared- 
ness, its morale, the ability of its officers’ corps. The last 
question especially bothered Churchill, for memories of 
Tukachevsky and the purge of officers in 1936-37 were 
still alive. He also asked about Russia’s moral and poli- 
tical situation and economic preparedness. 

I understood his questions better when I learned, later, 
what kind of information he was then receiving from the 
British intelligence service and Polish sources in Lon- 
don. One might say that their reports were almost 
unanimous: “If there should be a German-Soviet war, 
the Soviet Union would be liquidated in eight to ten 
weeks.” The Goebbels propaganda service, after the 
attack on Russia, said exactly the same thing. 


The Soft Squeeze of Newsprint 


BY GEORGE TICHENOR 


pressed gently over your face. There appears no 

possibility of outcry; there will be no messy trail 
of blood. Very soon you will be a statistic. That's how it 
feels to be a publisher suffocated by shortage of news- 
print. 

It is the quiet manner in which small papers die that 
is so distressing. Let someone propose a bill outlawing 
religious, labor, and fraternal papers, and trumpets and 
lawyers would blare. But let the same end be effected by 
cutting off the supply of newsprint to those little papers, 
and the public stifles a yawn and buys a bigger copy of 
the Metropolitan Monolith with two pages more of 
comics and sixteen pages more of ads. 

There will be no tocsin’s wild alarum over the follow- 
ing facts: A handful of metropolitan papers—about 200 
—are now getting 85 per cent of available newsprint, 


T HE sensation is very much like having a soft pillow 
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while 17,000 papers struggle for the remaining 15 per 
cent. The United States, with 6 per cent of the world’s 
population, gets about 60 per cent of the world’s produc- 
tion of newsprint; this hampers the spread of democratic 
ideas abroad and causes loss of jobs to foreign news- 
papermen and newspaperwomen. The situation promises 
to grow worse as the Marshall Plan permits the purchase 
of newsprint from abroad, as increases in the circulation 
and advertising of our metropolitan papers bump against 
a production ceiling, and as it becomes clear that no sub- 
stantial rise in newsprint production is in prospect in the 
next few years. 

No intention to come to grips with the problem is 
evident. Two bills introduced after the furor of Senate 
and House investigations a year ago languished in the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee. 

Editor and Publisher for May 1 expressed surprise 
that “‘all of a sudden” the American newspaper industry 
was told that the E. R. P. administration planned to send 
288,000 tons of newsprint to Iceland and the United 
Kingdom during the next fifteen months. Editor and 
Publisher suggested that the British be allowed to import 
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only pulpwood and make the paper themselves, even 
though it would cost them more. 

During the war all papers subsisted more or less 
comfortably on quota allotments. Troubles started when 
the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association quietly 
pushed for the lifting of controls, January 1, 1946. 
If any of the unorganized small papers—community, 
fraternal, and religious papers—were aware of what 
was happening they may have been reassured by the 
association's promise that “the newspapers of the United 
States will see that no newspaper suspends _publica- 
tion for lack of newsprint,’ and by a news release of 
the Civilian Production Administration which said, “Mr. 
Smali {CPA administrator} emphasized that in the event 
the voluntary plan breaks down and newspapers are 
threatened with suspension of publication, this agency 
will act promptly to reinstate newsprint controls.” 

Immediately three things happened: (1) Total con- 
sumption of newsprint in the United States spurted to 
4,296,268 tons in 1946, an increase of 28.4 per cent over 
1945 and an increase of many thousands of tons over 
peak consumption in pre-war years. Advertising lineage 
increased 26.2 per cent for 100 leading papers—46.4 per 
cent for the New York Times, 45.4 per cent for the 
Chicago Tribune, and 73.3 per cent for the Miami Her- 
ald, (2) Little papers found themselves in acute distress. 
In New York, for example, about fifty papers printed at 
the Rogowski and Pentagon plants were cut in size—50 
per cent at one plant and 40 per cent at the other. 
Others were at times suspended for from one day to 
two weeks. (3) The A. N. P. A. and government agen- 
ciés appeared greatly concerned with distant horizons. 

On April 2, 1946, a delegation of Eastern editors 
called on Mr. Small to make good his promise to re- 
instate controls if papers were “threatened” with suspen- 
sion. Mr. Small expressed surprise. The Civilian Produc- 
tion Administration had form letters for persons who per- 
sisted in asking why Small’s promise was not made good, 
ending with the statement that any kind of allocation of 
newsprint would interfere with “freedom of the press.” 

The same situation prevailed in other parts of the 
country; a Newsprint Consumers’ Emergency Committee 
set up at a packed meeting of the New York Newspaper 
Guild received complaints and appeals from as far away 
as California, Then the crisis eased. 

Almost a year to the day later, in the spring of 1947, 
the shortage again hit small papers. After running sev- 
eral half-size issues, we were notified that after March 3 
the Cooperator was suspended. I had already exhausted 
Finnish, Swedish and Canadian sources, so I went hat in 
hand to the A. N. P. A. I discovered that there were 
several jokers in A. N. P. A. benevolence. A news- 
paper meant a “boma fide newspaper,” one with second- 
class mailing permit, and a “loan” rather than a sale of 
paper might be considered sufficient help. (How a 
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“loan” could be repaid in kind in the face of a shrinking 
supply was a little problem between you and the gray 
market.) Having satisfied all technicalities, we still did 
not get any paper because, as William Mapel, vice- 
chairman of the Publishers’ Association of New York, 
wrote, “We are told the Rogowski Printing Company is 
supplied . . . by the Clinton Paper Company . . . pound 
for pound the newsprint supplied in 1946.... Conse- 
quently the problem . . . would seem to be one between 
you and Rogowski, rather than you and the A. N. P. A.” 


APER rolled into the Rogowski plant on March 4, 

the day that hearings began in Washington before a 
subcommittee of the Senate Small Business Committee 
headed by Homer E. Capehart of Indiana and including 
Harry. P. Cain of Washington, Edward Martin of Penn- 
sylvania, James E. Murray of Montana, and Allen J. 
Eilender of Louisiana. Cranston Williams, general mana- 
ger of the A. N. P. A., testified: “We have had over 600 
individual cases, and . . . we do not know of a single 
paper that suspended publication for the sole reason of 
lack of newsprint.” 

Senator Capehart: If they suspended because they had 
so little newsprint over a pericd of six months or a year 
that they lost their capital, then they would be suspended 
as a result of the shortage of newsprint. 

Mr. Williams: Yes. 

Senator Capehart: They just went broke without 
enough newsprint to make a profit. 

According to Mr. Williams not a single new news- 
print mill was under construction in the world. In Can- 
ada, where 78 per cent of this country’s supply origi- 
nates, “the mills are running at capacity and there is not 
a single idle newsprint machine.” 

Michael J. de Sherbinin, editor of the Bulletin of the 
American Veterans’ Committee, one of the papers 
printed by Rogowski, told how his paper had been cut 
50 per cent at the plant. Then he had privately ap- 
proached Clinton, Rogowski’s supplier, and bought 
paper from him at about double the market price. 

Mr. Lavine of Rogowski for the first time got a public 
hearing on his story, and Samuel Galewitz, vice-president 
of Clinton, was called before the subcommittee. What he 
said was considered sufficiently interesting to be classed 
under “Highlights” in the Interim Report which con- 
densed three volumes of testimony. Mr. Galewitz said 
that he had contracts with two mills, International Paper 
Company and Bowater Paper Company, for 6,000 tons 
a year each. He had resold the paper received from 
Bowater to William K. Friedman, a New York lawyer. 
“Clinton Paper Company’s contract with Bowater Paper 
Company-calls for a price of $84 per ton, Mr. Galewitz 
stated, and he had negotiated the sale of the 6,000-ton 
contract . . . at $160 per ton. This represents a profit of 
approximately $456,000 annually for the two-year period 
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of the contract.” And whom did Mr. Friedman buy for? 
The Guild Reporter declared that the eventual user was 
the Miami Herald, whose advertising lineage soared 73.3 
per cent in 1946, 

Robert M. Fowler, president of the Newsprint Asso- 
ciation of Canada, thought it preposterous to talk about 
a shortage. “The newsprint problem of the United States 
is not a problem of supply but a problem of equitable dis- 
tribution. . .. The total United States supply is adequate 
to meet all legitimate requirements of a free press. It 
may not be sufficient to enable the publishing industry 
to take full advantage of all the commercial opportunities 
offered by the present market. But this is not a unique 
disability among American industries today.” 

He and Senator Capehart commiserated with each 
other on the difficulties of pleasing everybody. 


Senator Capehart: When I sit down and start think- 
ing, I come to the conclusion that it is almost impossible 
to do the job. I think we can help the situation, but in 
helping the situation materially we are likewise going to 
make a lot of enemies. In other words, I think we will 
bring other problems on ourselves. 

Mr. Fowler: That is the thing, Senator; you cure one 
thing and have another problem. 

Senator Capehart: We have this situation where we 
can do nothing or we can try to do something, or the 
government has to allocate the newsprint, and I am 
opposed to allocation. 


On that solemn and complex thought we tiptoe away. 


UT of the hearings came two bills, one introduced 

by Senator Capehart (S. 1080) reflecting the major- 
ity opinion, and another by Senator Murray (S. 1718) 
reflecting a minority view shared by Senator Taylor. 

The Capehart bill would provide a pool of newsprint 
administered by a nine-man committee, three of whom 
would be nominated by the A. N. P. A., two by the 
National Editorial Association, one by the National 
Paper Trade Association, two by the United States news- 
print mills, and one by the National Publishers Asso- 
ciation (no representatives of small publishers of 
course). For its particular purpose it would be exempt 
from anti-trust action. 

Senators Murray and Taylor objected in their minority 
report that “there is no guaranty of equality of sacrifice 
on the part of papers which might be asked to contrib- 
ute... . Nor is there any guaranty of equality of benefit 
on the part of papers whose distress will be reHieved... 
there is absolutely no provision either in the subcom- 
mittee’s report or in the proposed legislation for the 
guaranty of newsprint to any newcomer in the field... . 
The most terrifying provision . .. is the ‘blank check’ 
exemption from anti-trust laws which is given to the 
nine-man committee. What safeguards are there to pre- 
vent the denial of paper to existing or new publications 
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because of their politics, or because of competitive 
grudges or interests?” 

The Murray bill also calls for a pool to be adminis- 
tered by the Secretary of Commerce aided by an advisory 
committee drawn from oi polloi of the publishing in- 
dustry, to which papers in distress could appeal. For the 
period of the shortage it would limit a publisher's amount 
of newsprint in any one quarter to not more than 120 per 
cent of the amount the publisher used in the third quar- 
ter of 1945—or in special cases another quarter of 1945. 
The Commodity Credit Corporation would purchase 
paper for the pool “not to exceed 5 per cent of the vol- 
ume of newsprint consumed in the United States in... 
1946.” Publishers in distress, unable to obtain news- 
print for their own use in the amount permitted, would 
apply to the Administration, which could, upon a show- 
ing of need, issue to them a certificate of approval for an 
amount up-to but not in excess of the quota. New users 
of newsprint would be issued certificates of approval. 

The National Organization of Small Publishers, which 
grew out of the small papers’ emergency committee, fa- 
vors the Murray bill. The Cooperative League of the 
United States, whose relatively small consumer-owned 
papers have been affected by the shortage, also indorses it. 

Newsprint scarcity has of course affected price, further 
burdening small users caught in the tightening vise of 
decreasing supplies, decreasing circulation, decreasing 
advertising, and mounting costs. In 1929 newsprint was 
$58 to $60 a ton f. o. b. New York; in 1939, $50; in 
1947, $91; and in 1948, $97. 

Our own forests are pretty well depleted, and Premier 
Drew of Ontario has started a ten-year plan to end pulp- 
wood exports. Alaska? A report just released by Senator 
Capehart’s committee after a visit to the territory de- 
clares, with italics for emphasis, that “the subcommittee 
wishes to emphasize that, contrary to popular opinion 
and belief, there is no guaranty that development of the 
Alaskan wood-pulp industry will increase the total United 
States output of newsprint.” 

Sam Eubanks, executive vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Guild, is urging that the guild support 
the Murray bill or take other action to break the bottle- 
neck impeding newsprint flow to small publishers. He 
comments: “Why talk about a free press if a paper hasn't 
the paper to be free with? What good are guild con- 
tracts if a publisher can say, ‘I can’t print’?” But the 
big press counters guild logic with the kind of figures 
that decide policy. As the Chicago Tribune announced 
on a recent cover of Editor and Publisher: ‘‘Accord- 
ing to Media records, the year’s total volume in 1947, as 
in 1946, placed the Chicago Tribune first among the 
newspapers measured by that organization. The 1947 
volume was the largest ever recorded for any newspaper 
since Media records began the measurement of news- 
paper advertising lineage.” 





The El Paso Story 


BY CAREY McWILLIAMS 


Los Angeles, June 28 
N A recent cross-country trip, broken by wide de- 
tours and stop-overs, I became aware that a sense of 
political frustration was plaguing the liberals in many of 
the communities I visited. The feeling seemed to reach 
its highest pitch in El Paso. On first inspection I saw little 
reason for it, for together the minorities there form a 
clear-cut majority and if united behind a progressive pro- 
gtam could easily make their influence felt. As in most 
border towns no one knows the exact size of El Paso’s 
Spanish-speaking community, but it is generally esti- 
mated to compose about 65 ‘per cent of the total popula- 
tion; add some 4,000 Negroes and 2,000 Jews, with 
considerable C. I. O. strength in the smelters and other 
industrial plants, and the set-up would seem to be ideal 
for progressive political action. That, alas, is not the case. 
The liberals whom I interview ed—religious leaders, so- 
cial workers, civil servants, teachers, professional people 
—were extremely pessimistic about the prospects, and I 
soon learned why. 

Hardened as one may be to the discrepancies between 
ideals and realities in American political life, it comes 
as something of a shock to be told, as I was told on all 
sides in El Paso, that the secrecy of the ballot in western 
Texas is a myth. On going to the polls in El Paso the 
voter signs his name and address in a register under a 
serial number which also appears on the ballot he marks. 
Fl Pasoans with whom I discussed local politics are con- 
vinced that ballots are customarily checked to see how 
certain individuals voted and that afterward people often 
lose their jobs. 

In a five-day visit I was of course unable to get specific 
evidence that this practice exists, but the belief that it 
does was expressed with striking unanimity. And the 
belief has a most inhibiting effect on a large number of 
voters, Other manifestations of tight control of opinion 
were also cited: for example, an official of an industrial 
plant was able to secure the dismissal of a teacher at 
Texas College of Mines and Arts by merely requesting it. 

That progressive political action is badly needed in 
El Paso was apparent at once. Many of the poorer Mexi- 
can families live in old adobe houses built around an in- 
terior court in which is a central hydrant for water. A 
recent survey of the housing conditions of 200 families 
(7.06 persons per family) living in such courts revealed 
10.06 families using a single toilet (71.02 persons per 
toilet!), and showed that only 5.05 per cent of the 
dwellings had shower facilities, only 3 per cent bathtubs, 
and only 3 per cent private toilets. For many years the 
great majority of the deaths among children from typhoid 
fever, smallpox, scarlet fever, whooping cough, measles, 
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diphtheria, enteritis, and diarrhea have been reported 
from South El Paso, where most of the Mexicans live. 

Although an increasing number of Spanish-speaking 
students are finishing high school and going on to college, 
these young people find the range of occupations open to 
them so limited that they seldom stay in EJ Paso. A lead- 
ing merchant told me that one of his truck drivers, of a 
Spanish-speaking family, enlisted in the army at the out- 
break of war and rose to the rank of captain. On leaving 
the service this man tried to find some employment offer- 
ing better opportunities, but after a few months he ap- 
plied for his old position. 

One gets the impression that the political control is so 
strict because the ‘‘better elements’ fear the latent power 
of the “minorities.” But so far the Mexican, Negro, and 
Jewish groups have had little influence, and with the ex- 
ception of one Spanish-speaking person on the school 
board hold no political offices. The Jewish community is 
made up for the most part of old-settler families, many 
of whom have prospered over the years and have come 
to feel a largely fictitious security because of the absence 
of obvious forms of discrimination. The Negro commu- 
nity, while small, is rigidly segregated; there is a single 
all-Negro school with a Negro faculty, and Jim Crow 
practices prevail in the cafes, restaurants, and movie 
theaters. It was Dr. L. A. Nixon, a Negro dentist in El 
Paso, who first challenged the “white primary” in Texas 
and whose case was before the United States Supreme 
Court on three occasions before his right to vote in the 
Democratic Party primary in Texas was vindicated. The 
Spanish-speaking group is ripe for organized action and 
has an endless list of social grievances, many of which 
date back fifty years. It has only begun to achieve real 
political maturity, but leaders are emerging and the day 
of political reckoning cannot be long deferred. 

If the “better elements” are fearful of the potential 
political strength of the Spanish-speaking group, they 
still show no inclination to remedy the conditions under 
which it suffers. A few years ago the president of the El 
Paso school board told the press that the board had re- 
jected federal aid to day nurseries on the ground that 90 
per cent of the benefits would be enjoyed by persons of 
Mexican descent. 

El Paso is really a Western city on which Southern 
folkways have been encroaching for many years. One is 
surprised not so much by the Jim Crow practices and the 
subjection of a large Mexican population as by the 
spectacle of a city but one remove from the frontier 
whose residents are afraid to express their political con- 
victions. The situation seems to call for a Congressional 
inquiry. If such an inquiry dispelled the widespread be- 
lief that ballots are compared with voters’ names to dis- 
cover political allegiances, it would serve an excellent 
purpose. If it confirmed the belief, it might force some 
reform in electoral methods in Texas. 
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Del Fayo—Family Fight 








HE worst that can happen in the situation of continuing 

danger created by the crumbling of American-Soviet 
relations is that any of the contenders should indulge in 
wishful thinking about his opponent's weakness or difficulties. 
For example, since 1946 the Russians have been far too 
ready to believe that the United States would suffer an in- 
ternal financial collapse by 1948 at the latest—a collapse 
which would force this country to abandon its attempt to 
redesign post-war Europe on an American pattern, Today 
Americans are making a similar mistake. Although the 
official attitude in Washington is one of caution mingled with 
hope, one finds in the press and in private comment a tend- 
ency to regard the present clash between the Cominform 
and the Communist Party of Yugoslavia as the beginning of 
the end—the disintegration of the Eastern bloc. The situa- 
tion, according to this view, holds out an invitation to the 
United States to accelerate the get-tough policy and exploit 
Russia's difficulties to the limit by extending to the Eastern 
countries the methods which have brought Italy and Greece 
into line. _ 

To anyone familiar with the Russians’ usually keen sense 
of reality, this view is quite unconvincing. They would never 
bring out in the open a disagreement which, from the 
start, they were not sure they could master. Least of all 
would they have chosen to make the affair public at a mo- 
ment when the Soviet Union is engaged in one of the most 
difficult struggles it has faced since the end of the war—the 
defense in Berlin of what it considers its fundamental in- 
terests. Had the Kremlin not felt confident that it could re- 
solve this dispute to its own satisfaction, it would at least 
have waited until the end of the Berlin crisis to announce 
to the world the decisions reached by the Cominform in 
Bucharest. To suggest that the Soviet leaders may have erred 
in their judgment of Tito’s character and of his certain re- 
actions to their attack is to underestimate their knowledge 
of the people with whom they work so closely. It is only 
necessary to read the June Bulletin of the Cominform—the 
last one published in Belgrade—to see how the Russians 
have regarded Tito. In the light of the past week’s events 
one can guess the implications of the quotation from Lenin 
printed there: “All revolutionary parties that have perished 
up to now, perished because of their conceit’’; or of the ref- 
erences to leaders who “have lost all sense of proportion” 
and who “rest on their laurels instead of exercising an in- 
dispensable self-criticism.” 

So far all signs indicate that, no matter what expecta- 
tions and illusions the incident may arouse in Western 
capitals, the Russians believe the question of maintaining the 
solidarity of the Eastern bloc can be separated from the 
question of the relations between the national parties aligned 
in the Communist front. To stress this point of view, the 
Russians released simultaneously with the reprimand to the 
Yugoslav party a happy portrait of the Foreign Ministers in 





Warsaw, showing a smiling Molotov beside a smiling 
Simich, both listening with obvious pleasure to Mr. Cle- 
mentis, the Czech Foreign Minister, whose wit I know very 
well. Other facts point the same way. The Bulgarian Com- 
munist Party has sided with the Cominform against Tito; 
at the same time the Communist-controlled Bulgarian press 
has reaffirmed its indissoluble friendship with Yugoslavia. 
Pravda, the Moscow party organ, has commented mildly on 
the rift in the coalition, but the rest of the Soviet press, in- 
cluding Izvestia, the government paper, has said nothing. 

One argument against my theary that the incident is more 
a Communist Party issue than a problem of foreign policy is 
Tito’s defiant pronouncement in favor of a Balkan bloc, a 
plan the Russians slapped down when Dimitrov of Bulgaria 
proposed it last year. Though accused of delusions of 
grandeur, Tito could hardly expect to set up a bloc by himself 
which would play an independent role between the two 
giants. Nor is he ready to turn to the West. In his Manifesto 
of Independence the Yugoslav leader insisted that the policy 
against war and warmongers should be continued “under the 
great leadership of the Soviet Union.” 

Among the many differing interpretations of the motive 
behind this stirring episode I am inclined to share the view 
that it is a prelude to a revision of Communist tactics re- 
garding coalitions on the left. I regret the necessity of doing 
so. In spite of all the difficulties—the experience of the 
Nenni party in its relations with the Communists in Italy, 
our own differences with the Spanish Communists in exile, 
the struggle in the C. G. T. in France—it is my firm con- 
viction that we must return finally to the political formula 
of the Popular Front. The battle against mounting reaction 
everywhere and, even more immediate, the battle to. save 
the peace can be won only by a new alignment of the world’s 
anti-fascist forces. Evidently the predominant view in the 
Cominform is otherwise. The merger of Socialist and Com- 
munist parties in the Eastern countries, one after the other, 
leaves the left Socialists in the rest of Europe without any 
practical means of supporting a common policy with the 
elements in Eastern Europe which until now have been 
carrying on an independent and important battle. 

Seen from that angle, the conflict with Tito and the de- 
cision of the last meeting of the Cominform may be con- 
sidered the prelude to a revision of the Communist posi- 
tion in relation to other left groups and working-class parties. 
The attack upon the Communist Party in Yugoslavia, where 
the Popular Front, although firmly controlled by the Com- 
munists, is more effective than in any other country of the 
Eastern bloc, was a logical move. But no matter how com- 
plicated the issue may turn out to be from the point of 
view of Communist politics, it has not very much to do 
with the future of the Eastern bloc and its effect on world 
affairs. Since Stalin so far has remained out of the whole 
dispute, final arbitration by him is still possible, 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO NEW YORK FILM CRITICS 


7 OU will find me very ungrateful, 
Y Messieurs, and no doubt you would 
more readily forgive me if in the lines 
which follow I reproached you for a 
certain severity, even sometimes a little 
incomprehension, in regard to French 
films. This reproach, indeed, I shall 
make, apropos “The Raven” for exam- 
ple. But it seems to me more urgent to 
discuss with you first the excessive praise 
which you have given to some others 
of our films. The example I shall cite 
will certainly surprise you. You have 
been so unanimous in adoring “The 
Well-Digger’s Daughter” that you will 
be scarcely able to believe that in France 
this film was quite generally detested. 

It would be difficult to describe my 
stupefaction when in the editorial room 
of a Parisian daily I found on my desk 
a clipping announcing that “The Well- 
Digger’s Daughter” had been named the 
best foreign film of the year by the New 
York critics. The announcement was an 
error, to be sure. Pagnol’s film had not 
taken the prize; still it had had to bow 
only to one of the most powerful film 
works of these last years, Rossellini’s 
“Open City.” Aside from winning the 
prestige of second place, “The Well- 
Digger's Daughter” had also been in- 
cluded in the list of the ten best pic- 
tures in any language. The newspapers 
were carried away: “A revelation,” 
wrote one—“reaches the pinnacle of 
French film-making.” ‘‘A first-rate pic- 
ture,” declared another. “One of the 
better imports from France,” proclaimed 
a third. “It is superb,”’ said the fourth. 
And the fifth, in a lyrical flight, soared 
to the “golden age of French movies” 
along 2 triumphal way studded with ad- 
jectives like “cheerful,” “inspiring,” 
“thoughtful,” 
man,” “benign,” ‘“‘genial,” 
“trenchant,” ‘‘affectionate,”” “Juminous.” 

Too much honor, Messieurs, too much 
honor! Certainly I understand—but only 
now that I am in New York—the rea- 
sons for this enthusiasm. I perceive at 


“understanding,” “hu- 


‘shrewd,” 
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least three reasons, but only one among 
them—the acting of Raimu—could be 
common to Americans and Frenchmen. 
The other two—the local color and what 
one New York daily called the “treat- 
ment of certain sex unconventionalities” 
—seem plausible only in the United 
States. In France this film appears as 
extremely banal, a conventional accumu- 
lation of clichés, the commercial ex- 
ploitation of all the common places fre- 
quented and hallowed for many gen- 
erations. 

Provence, with its blazing sun, its 
twisted olive trees, its white rocks, with 
its deeply rooted population and its sing- 
ing accent—Provence is one of the most 
authentic regions of our “belle France.” 
Marcel Pagnol was born at Aubagne, on 
the coast, and opened his eyes on the 
world at Marseilles. In his admirable 
trilogy, ‘‘Marius’’-““Fanny’’-"César,” he 
was able to re-create, as no one else had 
done, the popular life of the great Medi- 
terrancan port. He could likewise give 
a savory and poetic reality to the Proven- 
cal village of “The Baker’s Wife,” that 
delicious cinematic tale which one among 
you, Messieurs—and this really passes 
belief—declared inferior to ““The Well- 
Digger's Daughter.” Actually ‘The 
Well-Digger’s Daughter” is in the mat- 
ter of local color no more than a shadow 
of “The Baker’s Wife.” To be sure, 
the sun is the same; it whitens the same 
rocks, patches the same olive trees. But 
in “The Well-Digger’s Daughter,” in- 
stead of illuminating the traditional life 
and the exceptional vagaries of a com- 
munity, it serves only as an alibi for the 
pretensions of a psychologist, indeed of 
a moralist, Marcel Pagnol. 

This “psychology” and this “moral- 
ity,” Messieurs, constitute in France the 
most perfect illustration of what we call 
the literature of the kiosque de gare, of 
the railroad-station newsstand. The char- 
acter of the girl mother, which seems to 
you so revolutionary, has figured for 
dozens of years in France in the melo- 


dramas presented at carnivals and fairs 
and in the little books sold for twelve 
sous—today it is twenty-five francs— 
with which unscrupulous editors abuse 
the public intelligence. Also when I 
read in one of your papers that this 
film made one feel “happy and hope- 
ful about a people who could do such a 
job,” I caught only the word “job” as 
designating a means of making money 
by utilizing all the standing recipes with- 
cut introducing the least bit of origi- 
nality. Is this something to make one 
feel “happy and hopeful”? 

When I say that Marcel Pagnol was 
interested only in a box-office success, I 
am not thinking merely of the fact that 
“The Well-Digger’s Daughter” is to be 
found by the hundreds in France. 
Pagnol himself has repeated it three 
times. I do not know whether “Angéle” 
has been shown in the United States: it 
was the model of “The Well-Digger’s 
Daughter,” a model infinitely superior 
to the copy. Today, moreover, another 
film is on view in New York—‘Nais” 
—which apart from the fact that Fer- 
nandel has become a hunchback and that 
Charpin, instead of being the owner of 
a hardware store is a lawyer, is an exact 
carbon copy of “The Well-Digger’s 
Daughter.” As I write, I have not seen 
the reviews of ‘‘Nais,” but I am ex- 
tremely curious, Messieurs, to learn your 
reactions. If you see in it another “pin- 
nacle of French film-making,” we shall 
no doubt soon have a fourth edition of 
the same film. 

There was, to be sure, one originality 
in “The Well-Digger’s Daughter,” and 
only one. But this disappeared in the 
American copy. Produced under the 
Vichy regime, Pagnol’s film not only 
appealed to the sentimentality of the 
spectators but servilely flattered the men 
in power. If the egotistical shopkeeper 
ended by opening his heart and his arms 
to love and its product, it was because 
he had just heard over the radio one 
of the tremulous sermons in which Mar- 
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shal Pétain urged the unity of all 
Frenchmen. This sequence was cut in 
the American version. I am told that 
M. Pagnol considered replacing Pé- 
tain’s sermon with an address by De 
Gaulle. By the way, such a thing would 
have been nothing new: Paul Claudel, 
who was once ambassador to Washing- 
ton, after the liberation dedicated to 
De Gaulle an ode written under the 
occupation for Pétain. He simply had 
to delete the word Maréchal each time 
it occurred in his poem and substitute 
Général, which happily for the poet has 
the same number of syllables. 

If Pagnol did not follow this exam- 
ple, it was, I suspect, not because the 
cynical impudence of such a procedure 
shocked him but because, as everyone 
knows, General de Gaulle was nct very 
popular in the United States. You will 
tell me, Messieurs, that this little story 
is marginal to the film and that you 
could only judge the work that was 
presented to you without regard to 
its antecedents. But then, Messieurs, 
why did all your articles on “The Raven” 
begin with an occupation story which in 
the first place was not structurally part 
of the film—no collaborationist se- 
quence was cut out of “The Raven” be- 
fore it was shown in New York—and in 
the second place was absolutely false? 

The calumnies which served as the 
pretext for the banning of the film in 
France are an old story today, and it 
has been proved not only that ‘The 
Raven” was not presented in Germany 
under the title “A Little French Town” 
—as many among you, Messieurs, felt 
bound to repeat—but that Clouzot’s film 
was never presented in Germany, the 
Goebbels office having formally objected. 
The Goebbels office, in fact, saw in it 
something other than a genre picture sus- 
ceptible of being exploited in favor of 
the Nazis, saw in it above all some- 
thing which could be used against them 
—the revelation of what lies behind 
anonymous letter writing at a moment 
when much of the activity of the Ge- 
stapo in the occupied territories was 
based on denunciations made in anony- 
mous letters. 

I shall not say certainly that Clouzot, 
who is an artist indifferent to ideological 
considerations, shared this point of 
view. The campaign against “The 
Raven” was led by the Communists 
and the Catholics in a strange united 


front: the first for reasons of per- 
sonal rivalry and also because, hav- 
ing attacked the film under the occu- 
pation, they could not retreat from 
their position; the second, more validly 
from their point of view, because the 
film is obviously not very Catholic. But 
since no one dared to deny the artistic 
qualities of the film, it seemed prefer- 
able to invent tactical lies. In France 
this campaign ended in the complete 
rout of its initiators. It is unfortunate 
that it has been taken up again—in 
good faith I am sure but with a regret- 
table lack of information—by a good 
proportion of the New York reviewers. 


T SEEMS evident to me that this 
ba has falsified your judgments 
of “The Raven.” Only thus can I explain 
the “faint shudder of distaste” felt by a 
critic whose journal, as a rule, does not 
take its directives from the Legion of 
Decency. For if ‘“The Raven” is a “bril- 
liant study in malevolence,” we said the 
same thing in France about “La Vipére,” 
(The Little Foxes’). But far from 
seeing in it anything detrimental to the 
United States, we put Wyler’s film to 
the credit of American film art—much 
more to its credit than films like “Gilda,” 
of which Hollywood was so proud that 
it chose to be represented by this trifle at 
the first Cannes Festival. For my part I 
much prefer “La Vipére” to the same 
William Wyler’s “The Best Years of 
Our Life,” because I cannot help think- 
ing that the latter's oh so good inten- 
tions ended by destroying its basic truth. 

To show you what I mean, I mention 
a fact which I observed during a pro- 
longed stay last year in Rome. Important 
personalities of the Italian political and 
film worlds were attacking Rossellini, 
Vittorio de Sica, and some others on the 
ground that films like “Open City,” 
“Paisan,” and “Shoeshine” gave foreign 
audiences an unfavorable idea of Italy. 
Yet in France these three films did more 
to increase friendship with Italy than 
thirty political discourses, and I am sure 
that in the United States also they have 
done much for the prestige of Italy. The 
unanimous praise given to these three 
films by American as well as French 
critics should be a useful counterbalance 
to the attacks at home: it is international 
support for national artistic values. 

But as far as France is concerned, 
Messieurs, your severity toward Clouzot 
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and your enthusiasm for Pagnol—I 
mean the Pagnol of ‘The Well-Digger's 
Daughter,” for I too like the Pagnol of 
“Marius” and “The Baker’s Wife’”— 
your indulgence, in short, for many of 
our mediocre or sordid films, discourages 
our best producers and encourages the 
others. I was happy to read how much 
you liked “The Children of Paradise” 
and ‘Farrebique.” I was a little sur: 
prised that you found the simple, sober, 
and discreet history of “Pére Tran- 
quille” (“Mr. Orchid’) more improb- 
able than we did (‘rather unlikely” and 
even “a little dull’), but I was as- 
tounded, even more than by your re- 
sponse to “The Well-Digger’s Daugh- 
ter,” by a publicity release about ‘‘Clan- 
destine’”” which quoted one of you as 
saying that this low commercial exploita- 
tion of the blood of the Resistance, 
this unspeakable filth, “rivals ‘Open 
City.’” 

Since then I have read the article in 
its entirety and discovered that there had 
been some skilful juggling of its reser- 
vations for publicity purposes. Neverthe- 
less, it does contain the statements that 
“ ‘Clandestine’ has scenes of violence, 
courage, and danger which rival those in 
‘Open City,’ and that the film is 
“pretty good and 100 per cent European 
at its best.” Another critic, whose articles 
I have followed with lively interest, 
finds that the film is “very, very good 
when it is good,” and he regrets that its 
faults make one forget that “‘this is an 
uncommonly good French picture.” Ex- 
pressions of indignation—which would 
have been largely justified I believe— 
would have been much more beneficial 
to the French cinema as a whole than 
these reservations mingled with compli- 
ments, for in this case none of the ex- 
cuses are valid which at a pinch cculd 
be offered for “The Well-Digger’s 
Daughter.” 

And now I will conclude, Messieurs, 
by presenting you my compliments, un- 
diminished by what I have said above, 
and asking you a question. Are you not 
eager, after reviewing “The Well-Dig- 
get's Daughter” and ‘‘Clandestine,” to 
speak of a real picture, a great picture, 
one of the best ever produced in 
France? This film, which was directed 
by Claude Autant-Lara, is called “Le 
Diable au Corps.” They say it has been 
banned in the United States. But I have 
read nothing from you about it. 
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The German Tragedy 


MODERN GER- 
The 


THE ORIGINS OF 
MANY. By G. 
Macmillan Company. $6. 

THE QUESTION OF GERMAN 
GUILT. By Karl Jaspers, The Dial 
Press. $2. 

ROFESSOR BARRACLOUGH is 
authority on 


Barraclough. 


Britain's outstanding 
the history of Germany, particularly of 
medieval Germany. Karl Jaspers is a 
German philosopher who preserved his 
Eng- 


ers 


integrity in the Nazi period. The 
lish historian is not primarily concerned 
with the question of German guilt. His 
history of Germany, beginning with the 
year 800, will have value for the Eng- 
yond the im- 


lish-speaking world far pe 
mediately relevant light it throws upon 
the question of German guilt. Yet the 


concluding chapters reveal Professor 


Barraclough’s interest in the character of 
the Germany tragedy. 
Here, 


from the outside 


then, are views of Germany 
and from the inside— 
one with a long and the other with a 
short historical perspective. The i 
of agreement between the two books, s 

in method and ay e, restores 
acity of hu- 


bove the passions 


different 
one’s confidence in the cap 
mane learning to rise a 
and confusions of the 
that Ge 


between their ex- 


hour. Professor 


Jaspers insists rmans must rec- 
ognize the difference 

plicit guilt for the evils of Nazism and 
the more negative guilt of other nations. 


He 


the result.of the unwil 


thinks this negative guilt primarily 


lingness of other 
nations to yield to a democratic Ger- 
many what they too readily yielded to 
ler. ‘““What broke out 
in Germany,” he was under 
way in the entire Western world. ‘This 
for it was 
ak occurred 
bsolute iso- 


the truculent Hit 


| 
declares, 


does not diminish our guilt, 
in Germany that the outbre 

—but it does free us from a 
; lation.” 
ties in Germany's guilt which we would 
undoubtedly like to forget. He speaks 
of the sympathy of the ruling classes 
of Europe for Hitler's cause, and even 
digs up a letter written by Churchill 
to Hitler and published in the Times in 
1938. Churchill wrote, “Were England 
to suffer national disaster comparable to 
that of Germany in 1918, I should pray 
to God to send us a man of your 
strength of mind and will.” How 
t reminds the 


Jaspers reminds us of complici- 


in- 


convenient history is when 


righteous who have triumphed over the 
unrighteous of the ambiguity of their 
virtue in other days. 

Barraclough defines the German prob- 
lem as that “of a nation whose his- 
torical development has been retarded 
and arrested in two fundamental ways. 
Its progress toward national unity... 
was arrested until 1871. Its progress 
toward representative institutions was 
blocked until 1918; and even after 1918 
such institutions were never safe against 
the machinations of the minority pos- 
and economic power.” 
Barraclough’s excellent “long 
proves that one must go back to the 
Middle Ages and study Germany's rela- 
tion to the Holy Roman Empire in order 
to understand why progress toward na- 
tional integration was arrested. The 'ong 


sessing social 


” 


view 


view also helps one to understand how 
a landed military caste was able to pre- 
serve its authority, how the 
upper bourgeoisie became the tool and 


excessive 


accomplice of this class, and why the 


genuine idealism in the bourgeois revo- 


lution, which in other countries helped 
to establish democracy, was dissip ated 
in vain idealism in Germany. Barra- 


clough’s analysis of the lack of political 
realism in the idealists of both the revo- 
lution of 1848 and that of 1918 is very 
instructive. In each case nothing was 
done to change the essential power struc- 
ture of the German state. 

nent of the tradi- 


who 


Barraclough’s indict 
tional upper classes of Germany, 
were ‘‘gentlemen” compared to the Nazi 
gunmen but whose historic guilt 
mistakable, is tremendously tellin 
ought to destroy any tendency to inter- 
pret the German tragedy in purely melo- 
dramatic terms, with the Nazis cast in 
the role of the gunmen who came trom 
nowhere to overwhelm a decent civiliza- 
tion. In revealing the complicity of other 
European “gentlemen” in the machina- 
tions of these German gentlemen Bar- 
raclough proves much nore effectively 
than Jaspers’s brief words on the subject 
that an honest analysis of guilt reveals 


is un- 
g and 


a whole series of concentric circles of 
guilt, with the criminal guilt of Nazism 
at the center. It is not merely the last 
circle but the second one from the center 
which includes a wider community than 
Germany. 

Jaspers, incidentally 
guilt more 
at the centez as 


tries to define 
exactly. He 
“c imi- 


these circles of 


ae “ 
aeclines the one 
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“acts which 
His second 
representing 





nal guilt,” expressed in 
violate unequivocal laws.” 
circle is “political guilt,” 
our responsibility by reason of our in- 
volvement “in the evil of a state of 
which we are citizens.” The third circle 
is “moral guilt,” in which we are in- 
volved by reason of the fact that we are 
never so unfree that we could not defy 
the order of even a tyrannical state. 
Jaspers has a strong and tragic feeling 
that every German who survived 
Nazi tyranny is to some degree guilty 
in this way. He is careful to point out, 
however, that recriminations between 
the exiles who left Germany and those 
who fought Nazism at home, but without 
paying the ultimate penalty, are ir- 
relevant. 

Jasper’s final circle is 
guilt,” which he defines as guilt arising 
from the “‘solidarity among men as hu- 
man beings which makes each co-re- 
sponsible for every wrong and every in- 
justice in the world.” I would have some 
grave questions about this final category. 
If it is really metaphysical, that is, if it 
is given in the very character of reality, 
one might question whether any sense of 
responsibility could be implied for it. 
nigns the real situation is that if the 
ata i it must be defined as aaa 
con- 


etaphysical 


is guilt 
guilt; but there are indeterminate 
centric circles according to nearness of 
freedom or ne- 


farness from the evil, 


cessity to participate in it, degrees of 
complicity in it—whether directly or in- 
directly, whether by acts of omission or 
commission. “Criminal” guilt wou!d be 
the center of the circle. The term is un- 
ambiguous in law, where both the wrong 
act and the relation of the individual to 
it can be sharply defined. But criminal 
guilt also has some meaning in morals, 
in so fag as it is possible in morals to de- 
fine an explicit wrong and an explicit 
celation to it in terms of motive and 
intent. 

After reading Barraclough’s historical 
indictment of various classes in Europe, 
one feels that they were involved in 
more than “metaphysical guilt,” for 
they did and left undone what contrib- 
uted directly to the emergence of the 
Nazi evil. Some of the people, on the 
other hand, who were involved in “po- 
litical guilt” with the Nazis by reason 
of belonging to the same nation with 
them were less responsible. 

But though one may cavil at Jaspers’s 
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terminology, one must respect the pro- 
fundity of his approach to the problem 
and his freedom from all evasions. He 
is concerned to give the German con- 
science no chance of denying special 
responsibilities for the Nazi evil, even 
while being forced, as any honest stu- 
dent would be, to point to the farther 
reaches of guilt beyond Germany. If 
Barraclough is more severe in his judg- 
ments upon the non-German world, and 
Jaspers more severe upon Germany, this 
contrast helps to prove the moral in- 
tegrity of both. 
REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


Atomic Power Came 

Too Soon 

THE CONTROL OF ATOMIC EN- 
ERGY. By James R. Newman and 
Byron S. Miller. Whittlesey House. 
$5. 

ATOMIC ENERGY: ITS INTERNA- 
TIONAL IMPLICATIONS. Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. 
$1.25, 


T IS a bit late to review these books. 

It was probably a bit late to write 
them. For on May 10, 1948, the Atomic 
Energy Commission of the United Na- 
tions called off its labors. And on the 
same day the President of the United 
States announced a highly successful test 
of greatly improved atomic bombs on 
Eniwetok atoll. 

I suppose there is some point in not- 
ing—for the sake of some surviving 
that the best scientific and 





academician 
political minds shortly after the Hiro- 
shima explosion decided that it was 
technically feasible to control atomic 
energy and direct its use into bene- 
ficial channels. The survivor will no 
doubt thrill to the account by Messrs. 
Newman and Miller of how the civilians 
won a famous victory over the military 
in setting up a beautiful control system 
in the nation that had the eriginal mo- 
nopoly of the bomb. And he will not 
be able to resist the intellectual appeal 
of Britain’s top scientists—nuclear and 
political—as they gathered week by 
week at their round table in Chatham 
House. It is good talk, good writing— 
and it touches all the problems that have 
been brought up at that hollow round 
table at Lake Success. Some of the 
Britons were full of hope; most of them 
were. But not Lord Hanky, who in the 















‘‘No more important or timely book 
will be published in 1948.” 


—Catherine Bauer, Dept. of Regional Pianning, Harvard 


THE 


Negro Ghetto 


By ROBERT C. WEAVER 


“This is by all odds the finest study of its kind that has ap- 
peared to date: well-written, carefully documented, the sum- 
ming-up of invaluabie experience and insight. It is in large part 
due to the work of such students as Dr. Weaver that we finally 
got the Supreme Court decision outlawing restrictive covenants. 
... Everyone interested in what we still call ‘race relations’ will 
want to read this study.”.—-CAREY McWILLIAMS. $3.75 


THE 
Mediterranean 


Its Role in America’s Foreign Policy 
By WILLIAM REITZEL 


“Reitzel’s carefully and thoughtfully written book is a profound 

effort to analyze with detached impartiality the importance of 

the Mediterranean to the United States, both in terms of the 
present and the future....A good and intelligent study.” 

—C. L. SULZBERGER, NV. Y. Times Book Review. 

The Yale Institue of International Studies Series $2.75 


Farming 
and Democracy 


By A. WHITNEY GRISWOLD 


“Griswold’s acute and illuminating book casts valuable light, not 
just on the persistence of myth in our democratic tradition, but 
on the choices with which agriculture confronts our policy- 
makers today.”—-ARTHUR SCHLESINGER, JR. “Realiy absorbing 
and endlessly informative.”—-LLOyD LEwIs. Chicago Sun. $3.00 


At all bookstores 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
383 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 
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Jast paper in the collection remarks 
with glcomy prescience: “In the circum- 
stances the wisest course would be to 
suspend the work on atomic-bomb con- 
trol for a time in order to relieve the 
United Nations of this intractable ques- 
tion, and to give them time to build up 
solidarity and to establish confidence 
among the nations. For the present the 
question will be safer in the hands of 
the United States than of the United 
Nations.” 

And there the question rests 
moment—and probably will rest for 


at the 


some time. And we'll all be very lucky 
if the civilian victory written into the 
McMahon-Douglas act—the Newman- 
Miller book is an exhaustive analysis 
of the act—survives the “pressure of 
events and the temperature of opinion.” 

Some of the members of the U. N. 
Atomic Energy Commission look back 
over two years of countless meetings 
and interminable discussions, add up the 
thousands of pages of verbatim and the 
dozens of reports, and say with a whistle 
through gritted teeth that the time was 
not wasted. “Some day,” they say in the 
gathering gloom, ‘the world will want 
control. And then, by cricky, our plan 
is all ready.” And they are probably 
right, as far as they go. 

The main trouble is that atomic con- 
trol has little to do with technical dif- 
ficulties—although the technical nature 
of the process of producing nuclear 
fuel sets the pattern of the control sys- 
tem and makes the Russian 
tions for periodic inspection so much 


sugges- 


nonsense. Our main trouble is that our 
world is not rational enough for us to 
have atomic energy in our possession. 
We should have waited years, decades, 
perhaps centuries, before we devised the 
means of blowing ourselves up. Na- 
tional sovereignty is an irrational con- 
cept in the modern world—particularly 
in a world in which atomic energy is 
running around loose. Of course, the 
United States offered to surrender na- 
tional sovereignty in proposing its 
scheme of control. But one sometimes 
wonders what would happen if the Rus- 
sians really called the hand, really said: 
“All right, we've thought it all over 
again and we were wrong. We've got 
to have complete international opera- 
tion, management, control of atomic en- 
ergy. And we don’t mind if you keep 
your bombs until the system is running. 





After that, of course, according to your 
own proposal, all bombs will be dis- 
posed of and strictly forbidden for any 
future use.” 

Of course, there is little danger of 
the United States being called. For na- 
tional sovereignty is turning out to be 
a most useful shibboleth for the in- 
ternational Soviets as they guard the 
hearths and homes of the Eastern Eu- 
ropeans from Western exploitation. 
Moreover, if the Atomic Development 
Authority were established, that other 
modern irrationality, the Iron Curtain, 
have to be atomized to allow 
atomic inspectors, managers, Operators 


would 


to get to the mines and installations in 
the Soviet Union. And the disappear- 
ance of the Iron Curtain would let in 
much more than U. N. technicians: it 
would let in a lot of light. And we have 
had no indication that this would suit 
the present masters of Soviet destiny. 
But beyond the irrationalities at the 
national and political level there is the 
basic irrationality that expresses itself in 
the negativism of fear. Atomic control 
is a concept which for the most part has 
its roots in the fear of war and the fear 
of death. Not quite prepared to accept 
the supreme irrationality of burrowing 
underground and joining forces with the 
moles, man, still accepting the inevi- 
tability of war, plans for a reasonably 
safe war—a war no more dangerous 
than the last couple of wars carried on 
with “conventional armaments.”’ Atomic 
energy, in the shape of atomic bombs, 
is the great threat: it must therefore be 
brought under control so that the aver- 
age man won't have to die before his 
time or turn into a mole. This whole 
approach to the question, of course, is 
paralyzing and self-defeating. As long 
as we have wars atomic weapons will 
be used in wars—analogies of poison 
gas to the contrary notwithstanding. 
The problem of atomic control, then, 
goes right to the root of the sicknesses 
and irrationalities of our world. (And 
I've no doubt it goes right down to the 
mental sicknesses of most of us who 
make up our world—page Dr. Brock 
Chisholm of W. H. O.) Until we have 
the basis of a fairly rational world com- 
munity there’s not much sense in talking 


about an international atomic control 


system. And when we do take more 
serious steps to create a mutually re- 
sponsible world 


community—and a 
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more generous use of the United Na- 
tions would help—then atomic control 
takes on an entirely new aspect. Atomic 
energy then ceases to be a symbol of 
death and becomes a symbol of life. 
The Atomic Development Authority be- 
comes the agency to provide new sources 


of power, of healing, of scientific ad- 
vance for man’s good. In this context 
one of the best chapters in the Chatham 
House book is written by Sir Charles 
Webster, Sir Arthur Salter, and the new 
British ambassador to Washington, Sir 
Oliver Franks. KING GORDON 


Communist Goings-on 
WORLD COMMUNISM TODAY. By 

Martin Ebon. Whittlesey House. 

$3.50. 
ies THIS 536-page survey of the “hid- 

den ways” of the Communists the 
world over, Mr. Ebon supplies needed 
light to those innocents who still believe 
that the Stalinist outfit is a group of 
persecuted idealists who have estab- 
lished some sort of workers’ republic 
in Russia and are now attempting, 
in the face of fierce capitalist opposi- 
tion, to spread its manifest benefits 
to the workers of all the world, who 
have nothing to lose but their chains. 
It is too bad none of these innocents 
will read this well-documented book 
after they discover that its author is 
pretty hard-boiled about the “peculiar 
institution” which neo-communism has 
become. Of course, as is always the case 
in writing about Communists, who 
change their line more often than they 
change their shirts, some of Mr. Ebon’s 
material is already “dated.” But on the 
whole he furnishes a sorely needed 
background of Communist goings-on 
since the war and what seems from here 
to be a fairly accurate account of their 
present activities. 

One might question his statement that 
“the Communist Party of the United 
States is the Communist Party par ex- 
cellence.”” If that is indeed so, what are 
we worrying about? This reviewer has 
known and wrangled with many of the 
American Communists for, lo, these 
many years, and he has yet to meet one 
important figure in the party who has 
been allowed to stand on his own feet 
and make his own decisions. Call the 
toll from Gitlow and Lovestone to Bu- 
denz and Browder, and you'll see what 
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I mean. When the apparatus of an or- 
ganization calls for no more than rcbots 
for its tending, the organization fails 
to function, for, after all, it deals with 
human beings and not machine-tooled 
preducts. To be sure, the American 
Communists are now producing sus- 
picion, fear, and hate in mass propor- 
tions, especially for the “‘liberal’” mar- 
ket. But just what they gain is hard to 
sce. Their membership is negligible, its 
turn-over is notoriously high, and their 


tige among the workers as fighters 
the under-dog is gone forever. 
Though we may disagree with some 
of the author’s opinions, when he gets 
down to reporting the everyday activi- 
ies of party members the world over 


pres 


1e does a workman-like job. In the 
campaigning days to come Republican 
and Democratic big mouths will be 
hollering about the Moscow ‘‘menace.” 
They will go on identifying “com- 
moonism’’—as the ineffable J. Parnell 
Thomas after all his years of devoted 
un-American activities still calls it— 
with socialism, anarchism, nihilism, 
liberalism, and any other doctrine, capi- 
talism always excepted, which threatens 
to upset what they like to call their 
minds. It does of course, savor of cruel 
and unusual punishment to ask any of 
them to read a book. However, Mr. 
Ebon’s book rates a place on the shelves 
of anyone interested in knowing wha 
means are employed by the Communists 
everywhere to achieve their professed 


ends. MC ALISTER COLEMAN 


Music 


jee first pleasure of Ballet Theater's 
spring season at the Metropolitan 
Opera House was seeing ballet prop- 
erly placed and framed once more— 
though the Metropolitan’s technical in- 
adequacies showed up in the poor light- 
ing of the wonderful Berman fore-cur- 
tains and back-drops for “Giselle.” A 
second pleasure was the revival of “Billy 
Kid”: Copland’s finest score as 
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HAGGIN 











the 


lovely, Loring’s imaginative choreogra- 
phy as fresh and touching, as ever (but 
the opening and closing processionals 
more questionable than ever); the per- 
formance newly perfected, with Kriza 
an even stronger Billy than Loring but 


not as amusing in the first scene, and 
Alicia Alonso exquisite in the waltz. 

That brings me to the next pleasure: 
Alcnso’s dancing. Edwin Denby once 
wrote that “in all the severity of exact 
classicism Danilova’s dancing rhythm 
fills the time quantities of the music to 
the full; it does not, like the rhythm 
of lesser dancers, jab at a stress and 
then leave a gap till the music catches 
up.” As late as a year ago I was criti- 
cizing just such jabbing by Alonso; but 
in these recent performances she filled 
out the time quantities with a continu- 
cus flow of movement of the utmost ele- 
gance, This elegance in quietly secure 
and superbly assured brilliance of both 
Alonso and Youskevitch was a delight 
in their “Black Swan” pas de deux and 
in Balanchine’s “Theme and Variations.” 

But the season didn’t provide only 
pleasures. For one thing—as against 
Alonso’s quiet and elegance in “Swan 
Lake”—there was Golilner’s violently 
hammed-up performance. For another 
there were the two ballets: first, Tudor’s 
“Shadow of the Wind,” its astonish- 
ingly feeble and padded choreography 
as unrelated to the music and words of 
Mahler’s “Lied von der Erde” (“Er 
stieg vom Pferd herab,” sang the con- 
tralto mournfully while Gollner and 
Bentley rose and whipped themselves 
around on one point) as the drably 
“modern” movements of Tudor’s “Dark 
Elegies” were to the music and words 
of Mahler’s ‘“Kindertotenlieder.” Then 
Agnes de Mille’s “Fall River Legend,” 
more completely derived from Tudor’s 
“Pillar of Fire’ than her “Rodeo” was 
from Loring’s “Billy the Kid”—which 
is to say, with almost nothing this time 
of her own style that made “Rodeo” a 
real creation even with its borrowings 
—and Morton Gould’s serious dramatic 
music sounding even more pretentious 
and empty than his smart-Alec humor- 

us stuff. 

Also—as against the well-rehearsed, 
accurate performances of these and 
other works of Tudor and De Mille and 
of “Billy the Kid’—there was the in- 
creased dilapidation of Balanchine's 
“Apollo.” The piece is so infrequently 
performed—to say nothing of rehearsed 
—that the first time Youskevitch forgot 
the gestures with which Apollo parts 
Terpsichore from the other muses in 
their first dance together, and merely 
stood watching interestedly as they 
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parted by themselves; the second time 
he forgot to place his knees for Alonso 
to sit down on; both times his perform- 
ance throughout was something only ap- 
proximately remembered and unprecisely 
timed, with occasional filling in of his 


REPETITION! 
REPETITION! 


REPETITION! 


THAT'S WHAT SELLS GOODS—or the 
“big lie’ of Hitler and Goebbels. By 
screaming “Soviet expansion” millions 
of times, the men who run our country 
today have replaced facts with frenzy. 
They're afraid of facts. They're afraid 
to let even one dissenting voice be 
heard. They don't want the people to 
hear evidence that explodes their whole 


case, 


YOU'LL FIND just that evidence in 
George Marion's BASES AND EMPIRE: 
A Chart of American Expansion. That's 
why no “regular” publisher would pub- 
lish it, That’s why “liberal” as well as 
conservative reviewers decline to review 
it. And that’s why THE NEW YORK 
TIMES WOULDN'T EVEN TAKE PAID 
ADVERTISING FOR IT! 

HERE ARE the ads the Times wouldn’t 
take: 





ant to hear the 
f the story? The case 


Doctrine and 
Truman Moho facts 


sion be- 


2 or do you 
other side © 
against the 
the. Marshall Plan. 
about American expan: 
hind the war hysteria. +> 





BASES & EMPIRE 


by George Marion 
Cloth $3.00 Paper bound $2.00 
At bookstores or write to 
FAIRPLAY PUBLISHERS 
25 West 44th St., Dept. N 
New York 18, N. ¥. 
Send me _.._-__._ copies of Bases & 
Empire, Cloth $3 (. Paper bound $2 [—. 
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Own or mere waiting oi 
nd bot h times the 





it where he had 
forgotten entirely; a 
sequence of leg gestures by the three 
muses at their first entrance was spoiled 
by incorrect timing. Even the blacking 
out of the first scene for Youskevitch 
to run off stage and change his cos- 
tume was again, as at City Center last 
year, forgotten—from which you can 
get an idea of the complete lack of care 
with which the piece is kicked on to the 
stage when it 7s given. A representative 
of the company explained that Balan- 
had ae asked to rehearse the 
work but had ae too busy with Ballet 
but Balanchine informed me 


that he had been offere 


chine 


Society; 
1 cone hour for 


what needed several days. 


The company’s representative also 
explained the cancelation of Balan- 
chine’s “Six Waltzes” (formerly “Waltz 


) by Alonso's sashili y to add 
hearsal. But 


worke d several ones 12S t fa ll 


Academy” 
to her heavy burden of re 
Balanchine 
to bring the work to the point where it 
ormed in C 
finished 


and performed. What all this reveals is 


cor ild be finished and perf 


’ 
cago; and evidently it was not 


an attitude toward a great artist’s work 
with which Tudor, the company’s artistic 
Lucia Chase and Oliver 


—- ‘ athe : "ar 
Smith, its administrative directors, do 





director, and 





themselves grave discredit. 

hey the only ones. Last fall 
¢ Goberman, the company’s 
neoaing con ad ctor, that he had taken 


| 1! 


the music of “Apollo” faster than Ba'an- 


chine had done in the rehearsals, and 
too fast, sometimes, f 
ect all the mcevement 


> 


s into the passage 
of music. At the first performance this 
time through the 
piece again; at the s 
ion in the slower pace at 


rushed 
econd he had proof 


Goberman 


of my content 
which Stravinsky himself conducted it 
that matter Go- 
from 


with superb effect. Fo 
berman 
Balanchine’s unhurried and beautifully 
“Theme and 


could a. something 
clarifyin 
Variations.” 
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LEO SAUVAGE is spending a year in 
this country as correspondent of the 
French daily Le Populaire. He was 
formerly the film critic of Franc-Tireur. 
MCALISTER COLEMAN, a left-wing 


journalist, is the author of “Men and 
Coal.” 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 








Help for Viet Nam 


Dear Sirs: The French war against the 
Republic of Viet Nam is still going on. 
The Viet Namese are fighting with a 
sense of lonely isolation from the world. 
We believe they should be encouraged to 
resist the imposition of native totali- 
tarianism, of the Communist variety or 
as well as the restoration of 
French colonial rule. It is a matter of 
utmost importance for now and for the 
future that the Viet Namese should 
know that many Americans are their 
fric = 
e have undertaken to raise a fund 
of $ $25,000 to purchase vitally needed 
drugs and other medical items. We have 
formed this committee under the aus- 
ces of the Viet Nam American Friend- 
ship Association. We ask your readers 
to make themselves responsible for a 
minimum contribution from themselves 
id their friends. This is a way of mak- 
ing the best kind of American influence 
felt where, until now, it has been so 
lacking. Our address is 796 Ninth 


otherwise, 





DELSON, VIRGINIA T. ADLOFF, 
; FARRELL, HAROLD R. ISAACS, 
JAMES H. W. THOMPSON, CLARA CLAY- 
MAN, PEARL S. BUCK, J. J. SINGH, RICH- 
ARD J. WALSH, ROGER BALDWIN, JOHN 
HAYNES HOLMES, NORMAN THOMAS. 


T ’ 
New York, June 23 
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The Passing of 
the Lincoln School 


Dear Sirs: On Friday, May 28, I at- 
tended the graduation exercises of the 

Torace Mann-Lincoln School. The scene 
has been repeated in a thousand places 
all over the United States in recent 
weeks, but nowhere has it had the sig- 
nificance of the exercises at Lincoln, 

which were taking place in a setting of 
even of tragedy, for the school 
we knew has closed its doors and will 
be no mote. 

When the Lincoln School was founded 
in 1917, it represented the vision of 
two great educators, Dr. Abraham Flex- 
ner and Dr. Charles W. Eliot, who 
sensed the need of a good experimental 
school. They enlisted the support of the 
Rockefeller family, which through the 
General Education Board set up an en- 
dowment fund of $30,000,000 for the 
permanent continuation of experimental 
education, and thea supplied a modern 


sorrow, 


school building at a cost of around 
$1,500,000. The idea, the fund, and 
the building were handed over to the 
trustees of Teachers College for admin- 
istration. The school flourished, owing 
to the enthusiasm of its teachers and the 
joy of learning they passed on to their 
pupils. During these early happy years 
T. C. appeared to cooperate enthusiasti- 
cally with the great adventure. 

Even before T. C. itself, the Horace 
Mann School had been established, an 
excellent school organized originally 
along classical lines. After T. C. was 
founded, the Horace Mann School be- 
came a demonstration school for the 
pedagogic researches and principles de- 
veloped at the college. But this, unfor- 
tunately, proved expensive, and deficits 
accumulated. Horace Mann, alas, had no 
endowment fund upon which to draw. 

Administrators of an institution of 
learning are always in risk of losing 
their vision as educators and becoming 
accountants, an honorable profession, 
but quite different from that of educa- 
tion. A new dean took office at Teachers 
College. Except for a few outstanding 
professors, T. C. no longer maintained 
a warm enthusiasm for the ideas and 
aims of the Lincoln School. It has been 
said that in the twenty years of its ex- 
istence the younger Dean Russell never 
set foot in the Lincoln School building. 
There developed, however, a much 
warmer interest in the $3,000,000. 

And so one day in 1940 the parents 
of children at the Lincoln School were 
called together and informed that it 
was financially necessary to merge Lin- 
coln with Horace Mann. When the 
parents violently objected, and proved 
that insupportable conclusions had been 
drawn from the figures submitted by 
T. C., it suddenly developed that there 
really was no financial reason for the 
merger. The reason became an educa- 
tional one: Horace Mann, it seems, was 
adopting all the excellent progressive 
ideas of Lincoln, while Lincoln now 
wasn't doing much experimenting and 
was just a good progressive school like 
Horace Mann. So the schools should be 
merged. The parents at both schools said 
No, and went to court to prevent it. But 
they lost the case when T. C. contended 
that the new merged school would be 
an even better experimenial school than 
Lincoln, and that such a school would 
continue to be run under the terms of 
the Rockefeller endowment. The schools 
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were merged, the accumulated deficit of 
Horace Mann vanished, and there were 
no further deficits. 

The old Horace Mann building sud- 
denly took on a new look. Badly needed 
repairs were made, new floors laid down. 
Not much was undertaken on experi- 
mental lines, but the children seemed 
happy, the parents saddened but re- 
signed. Then, after the merged school 
had had only three years of life, it was 
announced by T. C. that Horace Mann- 
Lincoln would be closed at the end of 
the school year of 1947. 

The parents joined together again 
to prevent this new development. They 
fought hard in the courts, but the docu- 
ments establishing the Lincoln School 
endowment had been drawn loosely, ap- 
parently in the belief that in dealing 
with great ideas and moral relationships 
it would not be necessary to dot every 
“i” and cross every ‘‘t.” After a long 
and bitter legal battle, the last appeal 
was turned down in May by the New 
York State Court of Appeals. 

Perhaps the Provost and Dean of 
Teachers College will now be able to 
merge the accumulated deficits of 
Teachers College with the endowment 
fund. Perhaps T. C. is in tune with the 
present era, in which training for leader- 
ship is abhorred. The entire progressive- 
education movement is suspect, of 
course, in these days of the narrowing 
of minds, and for the past ten years 
T. C. has not had its heart in the move- 
ment. But progressive education cannot 
die as long as teachers like Helen F. 
Darringer, Gordon R. Mirick, B. J. R. 
Stolper, Frances Sweeny, Rebecca J. Cof- 
fin, Anne T. Eaton, Alice Stewart, Jose- 
phine Mayer, and Héléne Céliéres, to 
name a few, live. 

Efforts are under way to make the 
school live again. Next September, in 
space generously provided by the 110th 
Street Community Center, a new school 
following the traditions of Lincoln- 
Horace Mann will be opened. It will in- 
corporate much of the present student 
body and many of the faculty members 
of Lincoln-Horace Mann. Unfortunately, 
it will not—yet—be endowed like Lin- 
coln. For that reason, those who re- 
member the Lincoln School that was, 
and who wish to see it rise again, may 
want to participate in the new adventure. 
They can address contributions or re- 
quests for further information to Mrs. 
Myron S. Falk, Jr., The Experimental 
chool, Inc., 31 West 110th Street, New 
York City. 

BENJAMIN HARROW 
New York, June 25 
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Crossword Puzzle No. 270 


BY FRANK W. LEWIS 







































































1 2 3 = 5 6 7 
10 1 
12 1 

1 15 1 
17 1 
ie) 
4 

22 2 
25 2 

27 

ACROSS 7 There’s a rabbit around when a con- 


1 Thecry of the Silver parrot. (6, 2, 5) 
10 For sale. (5) 


11 Hand reins for the Supreme Council. 


(9) 

12 They’re not first-class any longer. 
(9) 

13 Soak in a bath to go and dance. (5) 

14 When it comes to letters, “Y’’ is, 
(6, 2.' 4) 

19 Second-hand, or just prejudiced? 
(12) 

22. Kind of 'wild rose. (5) 

24 Boat-race, or only in confidence. 
(5, 4) 

25 Angostura in a mixture for the 
49ers, (9) 

26 How Diana was changed into a 
nymph, (5) 

27 Revival. (13) 


DOWN 


2 Don’t concern yourself with this 

region, (6) 

Piatagorsky alone. (5, 4) 

In a boat, as far as you'll have such 

a bark. (9) 

5 The end of sin if it doesn’t come 
down, (5) 

6 Intermixed? (5) 


mo 


fused gnu makes a speech! (8) 

8 You'll be put out if people do it to 
you. (5) 

9 Some words show a meaning, but 
not many the opposite. (7) 

15 Amazon armies? (9) 

16 What writers and knights have to do 
when struck? (9) 

17 It’s a kind of illusion that the Capi- 
tol has been moved. (7) 

18 On top, and yet gets soundly 
whipped. (8) 

20 I got after a man, but not direct to 
the bottom. (6) 

21 How Mr. Lapidus (the salesman) 
makes his way? (5) 

23 Let your this be the judge. (5) 

24 Noise of the stable. (5) 


SOLUTION TO PUZZLE No, 269 


ACROSS :—1 COME AND TRIP IT AS YOU 
GO ON THE LIGHT FANTASTIC TOE; 5 
SCHOLIA: 9 ARROYOS; 10 FOREVER; il 
POILU; 12 AMARYLLIS: 14 ROSH; 15 DH- 
FLATH; 18 ART; 20 SOD; 21 GEHWNNA$ 
28 EGLANTINE: 29 INGENUE;: 30 RE<« 
TYPED; 31 GETS SET; 82 RECITAL. 
DOWN:—1 CHAMPS; 2 MARTIN; 4 DIS- 
FASE: 5 and 23 across SAFH AND SANE? 
6 HARRY: 7 and 28 LOVELY AS A TREP; 
8 ARRESTED: 13 ORE; 18 AGRERING; 22 
AILMENT; 23 SHEARER; 25 MENDBL; 27 
NONES. 
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HOW CAN I FIND OUT? 


Information discreetly dere! 
] re l b a 


“WILLIAM HERMAN 











170 Broedway New York 7, N. Y. 

















LANGUAGES 


LINGUAPHONE MAKES LANGUAGES 
eak Spanisn, 
ian or any of 29 lam | 


EASY. At home lea 
French, German, Rus 
guages by quick, easy Lis 
sational Method. You aa by listen 
Save time, work, > Avaiiable un 
GI Bill of Rights < for FREE m4 
Linguaphone athe 81 
New York 20, N. Y. 


n to sp 
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EDITORIAL SERVICES 
MANUSCRIPT analysis, rev 
Box 1762, c/o TI 
8-8619. Evenings 7-9. 


EXPERT 
#10Ns, rewrite, re 
Nation or call Bl 


earch 


MISCELL 


ANEOUS 


RCA Bldg. 





DO YOU WANT to ma! 
} ance of interesti ing 
Then join us at once ar 
ere Senoible 
you want to meet thru 
| Particulars and des 
|} plain, sealed envelope 
| The FRIENDSHIP PILOT 
Perter Street Station, Box 43855 








Detroit 9, Michigan 





COLONIAL ARCHIT EC. 


LOVERS OF 


TURE—restore your old house or old 


church or finish 

authentic used Colonia 
flooring and beams—thou 
from. Little Ferry V 
70-90 Bergen Pike, 
Hackensack 2-6451. 











Butcher... Baker... 
Candlestick Maker 


Where will they spend thei: 
vacations this year? 
Why not tell them about 
your resort in the pages of 


THE NATION 


Resort Classified Display 
$7.42 per inch 


Write or phone today for further information 


Advertising Department 


THE NATICN 


20 Vesey Street New York 7, N. Y. 


| BETTER SERVICE! 
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BArcaly 7-1066 





The NATION 
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LONA TOURS 
“YOUR HOST IN MEXICO” 
OFFERS ONE-WEEK 
ALL-EXPENSE TOURS 


Includes hotel and meals, sight-see- 
ing in Mexico City and trips to the 
Pyramids ef the Sun and Moon, float- 
ing gardens of Xochimilco, Cuerna- 
vaca, Taxco, Toluca and Puebla— 


For only $60! 


SHOE-STRING JAUNTS AND 
DELUXE TRIPS TAILORED TO 
YOUR INTERESTS AND BUDGET 


Meet the people of modern Mexico, 
visit ancient Indian villages, colonial 
cities and new progressive communi- 
Meet outstanding artists, visit 
fes where the literati gather, climb 
see Paricutin, ancient 
cities, loaf on a beach and 
swim. Do what you want in comfort 
and for less than it would cest trav- 
elling on your own, 


ties, 


the volcanoes, 
Mayan 


Travel train, plane, bus or in your 
own car. LONA TOURS makes your 
reservations and meets you on ar- 
rival. Intelligent guide service pro- 
vided where desired and when helpful. 


WRITE NOW TO 


LONA TOURS 
Juarez 56, Mexico City 
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MEXICO, Cuernavaca, Acapulco. Furnished 
houses, also room and board. 5 rite Vier- 
reyes P blo 388, Mexico, ‘D.: 


uct 


H A RD- TO-FIND BOOKS 





OUT- OF-PRINT books our specialty. Send 


1s your wants. Lists issued. 
CARAVAN BOOK ag 
148-30 86th Ave., Jamaica 2, N. 


BETTER “PRICES! 
Rare and out-of-print books located. Send 
titles for quotetion. THE GENERAL 
BOOK SERV ICE, Lexington 73, Mass. 


MAGAZINES 


PROG SRESSIVE WORLD—The Thinker's 


Growing Freethought 
“Owned by Sub- 
copy. Address: 


Magazine. Fastest 
iblication in America. 
bers” Free sample 


‘lifton, N. 
READER’S DIGEST for seven 


one dollar. Lous 
Parkway, 


THE 
months plus f: 
Go! hogy 364C 
Br oklyn = 


DOOK, 


Rockaw ay 


ee 





PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 





WRITERS! Conscientious sales service > fer 
your stor books, articles, etc. Send for 
lar today! Daniel S$. Mead, Literary 
264 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. I 


RESEARCH 


ies, 


circulal 








COMPLE: TE RESEARCH SERVICES in in 


fields of psychology, sociology, eco- 
nomics. Preparation of articles, speeches. 
25 years experience. E. P. Hillpern 10 East 
78th Street, New York City 2 


the 
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RESORTS 





Yours for Vacation Enjoyment 


HILLTOP 


LODGE 


On beautiful Sylvan Loke 
HOPEWELL JUNCTION, N. Y. 
65 milesfrom N.¥.C. ¢ RR. Station, Pawling, N. Y. 
Every conceivable Spor? and Recreation 
. with intimate, congenial people 
EXCEPTIONALLY FINE TENNIS COURTS 


Extefsive imprevements to Maintain and 
to Increase Our Many Facilities 








New York Office: 
105 NASSAU ST. 
COrtiandt 7-3958 


nder direction of: 
PAUL WOLFSON & 
SOL ROTHAUSER 








iN THE 
PINECREST trexswiaes 
n the HOUSATONIC RIVER 
A delightful adu!t re- 
sort. 150 acres of Pines 
& Hemlocks in a pano- 
ramie setting of the 
rugged Berkshires. 
Main house and De. 
luxe Bungalows for 
Two. Boating, swim- 
2? ming, excellent tennis 
courts. Bicyeles, Music 
seen zs, Social and 
uare ds uneing. 
West Cernwall, Conn. * Tel. Cornwell 89-W3 
I @ 


ma and Abe Berma 


UNIQUE! 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED 


Pilgrim Hotel 


on the Ocean 








WEEKLY RATES FROM $65, 
AMERICAN PLAN 
(American-Jewish Cooking) 
TRafaigar 4-6400 or cali Plymouth 1905 


ON LAVISH 


| N. Y. Office 





| 
| Facing Cape Cod, Plymouth, Mass. 
| 
| 





scenic beauty. Catskills 
srooks, bathing. Enjoy cool 
1 ‘ate and interesti ng meals. $40. 
ity. No objection to dogs. Rose, 
N. Y. LO 3-1649—evenings. 


cecown, 


200 AES - 


Lawns, wood 


Spru 
TRA NSPORTATION 
LIMOUSINE, 
in vicinity 
Country Club, 
Camp Unit y U 
FA R M: S 
7-ROOM COLONIAL, bath, fir: 
artesian well, new roof, l d garage, 
0 acres, completely furnished, immediate 
occupancy, $8000. Berkshire Farm Agency, 
East Chatham, New York. 





TAXI SERV ICE to camps 
Wingd ge Berkshire 
in ountry Club, 


ref ‘ACREAGE 





eplace, new 


studio ar 


GOOD NEIGHBORS WANTED, choice 
acres are offered much below developer's 


prices. Write Chester Rick, Peekskill, N. Y. 
Tel. 2515M. 


_HANDWRITING | ANALYSIS _ 


SCIENTIFIC HANDWRITING aanalysis. 
Alfred Kanfer, 62 Leroy St., N. ¥. C. Tel. 
WA 4-1575. Cooperating with doctors, psy- 
cholegists, schools, firms, industries. Lessons. 
By appointment, evenings. Marital, educa- 
tional, vocational, psychological problems. 
Fee $3.00. 
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